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Recent Events 
In Washington 


EDWARD G. HAMILTON 


The result of the presidential 
election apparently met with the 
approval of the non-voting resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. 
Large crowds met the President at 
the station upon his return follow- 
ing the election, and thousands of 
others lined the sidewalks all the 
way to the White House. Perhaps, 
within the next hundred years, the 
citizens of Washington may be per- 
mitted to express their approbation 
with votes. At present they have 
no vote. 

Labor Conference 

In anticipation of the new Con- 
there are numerous activi- 
ties starting to life. On November 
9, the Secretary of Labor called a 
conference of state labor leaders 
for the purpose of co-ordinating 
the various state legislative pro- 
grams. We were surprised to learn 
that some of the states do not have 

Department of Labor in the 

xecutive branch of their govern- 
ments. It was also very enlighten- 
ng to hear of some of the difficul- 
ties encountered with the different 
legislatures in the matter of ob- 
ning modern social legislation. 
O’Mahoney Bill Revived 
There are persistent rumors that 
O’Mahoney bill may be revived. 
This bill, it may be remembered, 
sought to provide for the issuance 
of federal charters to corporations 
and the licensing of all of those 
doing business in interstate com- 
merce. By attaching certain con- 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


Contemplate Air 
Mail Rate Cut 


According to press reports, 
postal officials may ask congres- 
sional action to cut the air mail 
rate from six to five cents. Air 
mail revenue now amounts to $3,- 
000,000 a year. The reduction, 
on the basis of present volume, 
would cut air mail receipts by $1,- 
500,000, officials estimate. They 
are confident, however, that the 
increased patronage which would 
accompany the slash would actu- 
ally swell receipts by more than 
$2,000,000. 

Opposition to this reduction is 
expected from the telegraph com- 
panies. 

The volume of air mail this year 
has broken all records. An all- 
time peak was established in 
August, when 1,623,239 pounds 
were carried. 


HOWARDS 
MUCH IMPROVED 


Friends and acquaintances of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben O Howard will 
be happy to learn that they are 
recovering steadily from the re- 
sults of their plane crash in the 
Bendix Trophy Race. They have 
recently been moved to their home, 
6644 So. Whipple St., Chicago. 

According to recent press re- 
ports, Benny is quoted as saying: 

“About all the bones in the 
Howard family were broken, but 
we fliers do our work from the 
Shoulders. up, so it'll take more 
than that to stop us.” 


gress, 

















VISUAL ACUITY REGULATIONS 
AND COMPARISONS 





Dr. Whitehead, Chief, Medical Section, D. O. C., Writes 


Letter Regarding Eyesight Accommodation for Pilots; 
A. J. Lovell, Vice President, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, Also Consulted 


It is common knowledge that 
when a human reaches advanced 
middle age, the eyes undergo a 
definite physical change. What 
really happens is the normal scope 
of vision becomes restricted and 
the individual usually becomes far- 
sighted or near-sighted, more com- 
monly far-sighted. 

When this happens to a pilot, 
he will still have perfect vision for 
flying except that he may have 
slight difficulty in reading instru- 
ments, orders, etc., held close to 
his eyes. The wearing of slightly 
corrective glasses or goggles will 
again bring his vision within nor- 
mal limitations. 

There are a number of air line 
pilots who will shortly reach an 
age where there will be a natural 
change in their field of vision. 
The Association has given this 
matter considerable study and re- 
search. 

Dr. Whitehead Written 

Dr. R. E. Whitehead, Chief, 
Medical Section, Bureau of Air 
Commerce was written in this re- 
gard as per the following letter: 

November 11, 1936. 
Dr. R. E. Whitehead, 
Chief, Medical Section, 
Bureau of Air Commerce, 
Washington, D, C. 
Dear Dr. Whitehead: 

We are becoming more and more 
concerned with the problem of 
eyesight deficiencies that are a 
natural result of advancing years. 
In another four or five years we 
will have a number of pilots who 
will not be able to read the optical 
charts at the prescribed distances 
now laid down in the Department 
of Commerce regulations. 

What this really amounts to is 
that a number of highly experienc- 
ed pilots who still have several good 
flying years in their systems will 
be set on the ground because of 
near- or far-sightedness. As we 
understand it, this will not mean 
that they have poor eyes. It just 
means that due to the natural 
physical changes that take place 
with advancing age, the scope of 
vision, zero to infinity, is reduced. 
In other words, a young man with 
perfect vision sees clearly all ob- 
jects within the normal scope of 
vision. A man at 45, 50, or 55 
will not see objects close to the 
eye as clearly as when he was 
younger. 

We do not see why the Govern- 
ment should not establish a policy 
allowing pilots to fly who must 
wear glasses to correct their near- 
or far-sightedness up to and with- 
in reasonable and common sense 
limitations. If this were done, it 
would give many pilots a few 
more years of active earning life. 
We think if such pilots were per- 
mitted to fly, it would not decrease 
public safety in air travel, but 
would actually increase it because, 
by wearing glasses, the pilot would 
have perfect vision and the trav- 
eling public would benefit by the 
many years of flying experience 
offered by the older pilot. 

We would appreciate it if you 
would send us a copy of the stand- 
ards for eye examinations at the 
present time in effect; also, if you 





would give us your opinion as to 
what could be done to create reg- 
ulations that would allow limited 
eyesight corrections with the aid 
of properly fitted glasses. 
Sincerely yours, 
Air Line Pilots Association, 
/s/ David L. Behncke, President. 
Dr. Whitehead’s Reply: 
November 16, 1936. 
Mr. David L. Behncke, President, 
Air Line Pilots Association, 
3145 West 68rd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
My dear Mr. Behncke: 

This will acknowledge your let- 
ter of November 11 in regard to 
the problem of eyesight deficien- 
cies, a natural result of advancing 
years. 

I presume from your letter that 
you are referring chiefly to accom- 
modation which begins to’ effect 
men around 40 years of age and 
over for reading objects at close 
range. We have an elastic policy 
concerning accommodation for 
pilots who begin to have trouble 
with their accommodation. Trans- 
port pilots are required to read 
type 2. diopters or its equivalent 
without correction. This is No. 14 
on the Jaeger test type card. None 
of our scheduled air line pilots 
have failed to read this so far. 
When they do begin to fail to read 
this type, we will require them to 
wear bi-focal lenses or a correc- 
tion at the bottom of their goggles. 
This latter method is that now 
adopted by the Army. 

You do not need to be appre- 
hensive about this matter as we 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 


Friends of ALPA 
Re-elected 


ALPA is happy to report the 
re-election of the following United 
States’ Representatives, who have 
proved themselves consistent 
friends of the air line pilots: 

William B. Bankhead, 

Robert Crosser, 

Virginia E. Jenckes, 

E. A. Kelly, 

Paul J. Kvale, 

Melvin J. Maas, 

John A. Martin, 

James Mead, 

Thomas J. O’Brien, 

Theodore A. Peyser, 

Sam Rayburn, 

Milton A. Romjue, 

Adolph J. Sabath, 

Martin L. Sweeney. 








Air Bureau 
Faces Shakeup 


According to Senator Copeland, 
New York Democrat and chairman 
of the Senate committee investi- 
gating air safety, a report recom- 
mending a “thorough shakeup” of 
the Air Commerce Bureau will be 
drafted in the near future to pre- 
sent to the next Congress. 

Reports state that charges of 
“inefficiency” and “faulty organi- 
zation” will be made. 


LaGuardia 


Vote to Petition for Exten- 
sion of Railway Labor 
Act 








Shattering a precedent, mayors 
representing cities with a popu- 
lation of 44,000,000 re-elected 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of 
New York City as president of 
their conference a second term. 

At their meeting on November 
18, the mayors voted unanimously 
to petition President Roosevelt and 
Congress to extend the Railway 
Labor Act, which is now limited 
to the railroads and air transpor- 
tation, to include all other forms 
of transportation. If this 
done it would be possible to use 
the mediation and arbitration pro- 








visions of the Railway Labor Act 
to settle disputes between em- 
ployer and employee in other 


tinue work relief, create a perma- 


Wagner Housing Act. 


history. 
Colorful Career 

Mayor LaGuardia’s rocketing 
from obscurity to a prominent po- 
sition with America’s outstanding 
leaders is one of the most colorful 
careers in the annals of our coun- 
try’s political history. He was 
born in New York, December 11, 
1882, of Italian parents and spent 
his boyhood at Western Army 
posts. He began his career with 
the American Consulate at Buda- 
pest and Trieste (1901-4), and was 
Consular Agent at Fiume from 
1904-6. He was an interpreter at 
Ellis Island 1907-10, after which 
he was admitted to the New York 
Bar in 1910. He was deputy At- 
torney General of New York State 
from 1915-17. 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 


Newspaper Guild 


Increases 
Membership 








The American Newspaper Guild, 
the newest international union af- 
filiated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, now has a member- 
ship of some 6,000 newspaper edi- 
torial workers, men and women. 
Guilds are established in more 
than 60 cities across the country 
from Boston to San Francisco and 
from Duluth, Minn., to El Paso, 
Texas. It has enrolled a majority 
of the eligible staffs in nearly all 
of the more than 275 plants and 
offices in which it has units—in- 
cluding most of the well known 
papers in the country. 

The Guild has contracts or 
signed agreements with 11 papers, 
including the Philadelphia Record, 
the New York Post, the News and 
the Press in Cleveland, and the 
persistent collective bargaining ef- 
forts of its branches have im- 
proved wages, hours, working con- 
ditions and employee security in 
nearly every city where there is 





an organization. 


| 


The invaluable part that Mayor | announcement. 
LaGuardia played in securing en-| George T. Ladd, President, United 
actment of the Pilots’ Mediation | Engineering And Foundry Com- 
Bill, amending the Railway Labor | pany, of Pittsburgh; F. R. Phillips, 
Act, last April, is now Association | President, The Philadelphia Com- 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES ELECTS OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Mayors Re-elect |Flect Officers 





On New Airline 


John F. Miller was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors; C. Bedell Monro, President; 
and other officers of the newly 
formed Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines Corporation were chosen at 
an organization meeting of the Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh recently. The 
Pennsylvania-Central corporation, 
operating the Washington-Detroit- 
Milwaukee airline route, is the re- 
sult of a consolidation of Pennsyl- 
vania Airlines And Transport Com- 
pany and Central Airlines, Inc., 
which had operated over the route 





were | previously. 


Other officers of the new com- 
pany include: Frederick R. Craw- 
ford, Vice-President and Secre- 
tary; W. J. Austin, Vice-President 
in charge of Traffic; R. G. Lochiel, 


forms of interstate commerce. Treasurer; and J. H. Coulter, As- 
They also voted to petition the|Sistant Secretary and Assistant 
President and Congress to con-! Treasurer. 


In addition to the new officers, 


nent PWA agency and enact the|a list of directors elected for the 


new company was included in the 
Directors are: 


| pany, of Pittsburgh; A. F. Hum- 


phrey, Vice-President, Pitt Na- 
tional Bank, of Pittsburgh; C. L. 
McCune, Vice-President, Lewis 
Production Company, of Pitts- 
burgh; W. L. Monro, President, 
American Window Glass Company, 
of Pittsburgh; A. E. Archbold, of 
New York; R. W. Coulter, of 
Greensburg; J. F. Webb, of De- 
troit; Franklyn Ludington, of New 
York; and R. S. Richards, of 
Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania - Central Airlines 
has already commenced operation 
of passenger, air mail, and air ex- 
press planes between Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Akron, and Cleveland, 
Ohio; Detroit, Pontiac, Lansing, 
Grand Rapids, and Muskegon, 
Michigan; and Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 

The Post Office Department re- 
cently approved the transfer of the 
air mail contracts held by the 
predecessor companies to the new 
concern. According to the Post 
Office Department, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines’ planes will fiy 
over a route 748 miles in length in 
conducting air mail service on the 
Washington-Detroit and Detroit- 
Milwaukee lines. 

The new company uses modern 
multi-motored Boeing and Stinson 
transport planes on 8 round trip 
flights daily between Detroit and 
Washington and on two daily 
round trips between Milwaukee 
and Detroit. 


NEW SEARCH 
FOR REDFERN 


Hoping to settle for all time re- 
ports that have persisted for years 
that Paul Redfern is alive and held 
captive by jungle Indians who re- 
gard him as a “god,” Art Williams, 
famous army flier, left Miami re- 
cently aboard an amphibian, bound 
for the Guiana jungles. 

Redfern, aerial explorer, disap- 
peared on a flight to South Amer- 








ica in 1927. 
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and chagrin a tree stump took a 

goodly portion of a plank from the 

boat beneath the water line. The 

same procedure was followed as 

when the prop of your ship starts 

digging dirt; cut the switches. 
Liza on the Ice 

Well, to see Nellie jump out of 
that boat on to a series of logs, 
chained from shore to shore and 
used as a breakwater, and try to 
pull this fine inboard mahogany 
motor boat to shore before it sank 
would be a treat worthy of a Rt. 
fare from N. Y. To walk a log is 
a fine trick, but to try to run a 
water soaked log pulling a sinking 
boat is two tricks. Well, sir, the 
boat won the race in as much as 
Nellie spent half his time climbing 
out of the water on to the log only 
to lose his balance and fall back 
in to repeat the procedure. 

Under about ten feet of water 
the boat presented a nice problem 
which was duly solved but only 
after some damage had been done 
by the water getting into the 
motor. 

The boat was really running in 
hard luck the last of the summer. 
Its trailer broke loose from the 
car while being towed to Salt Lake 
and did an inverted Immelman into 
a ditch, wiping the top clean and 
pulling out the motor. 

Hospital Results 

A. W. Stephenson and his wife 
just returned home from the hos- 
pital. Mrs. Steve brought home a 
new baby daughter but all Steve 
got was a pain in the side from his 
appendectomy. 

The copilots of N. P. A. are all 
working hard and heavy on the old 
Ss, A. T. R. in hopes of passing the 


inspector before bad weather is 
here with a vengence. 
With the present visibility 


around this smokey Salt Lake City, 
a great number of our flights near- 
ly approximate blind landings. I 
think all the pilots flying in and 
out of Salt Lake would appreciate 
a smoke eradicator even if it came 
in the form of a little storm. 
Until next time, “In Hoc.” 


SHERIDAN WRITES 
FICTIOUS POETRY 


PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN 
Council No. 39—A.A. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Walter Braznell was flying swell 
When he bumped a goose in the 
goose’s caboose. 

goose looked askance 
pushed in the pants, 

And the Douglas looked like hell. 


Walter, being trained in the 
school of traffic run by the scowl- 
ing police of the good city of Chi- 
cago, swore that the goose backed 
into him at the rate of one hund- 
red and forty miles an hour. The 
goose could not be interviewed. 

It would not be in the interests 
of world peace to inquire of Wal- 
ter if he is trying to filch the fame 
of the army’s champion bird bump- 
er, Fred C. Nelson. 

The above few words were writ- 
ten in the engaging style of the 
modern newshawk who never lets 
facts interfere with a good story. 
But the candor which has caused 
so many changes in my appear- 
ance, some for the better, prompts 
me to confess that later investiga- 
tion reveals that my informant was 
wrong. It was another Walter al- 
together, and on another airline, 
too. But credit is claimed for some 
accuracy; it was the same goose. 
If Senor Braznell was any kind of 
a gentleman he would have gone 
out and bumped a goose of his 
own, so that I would not have to 
revise this story, but that’s what 
a correspondent gets. No news. 

Now, a lot of news has funnelled 
into these receptive ears, but if we 
printed the items I would be in the 
hospital, the magazine in court, 
and Mr. Winchell in the East 
River. New York’s drinking water 
comes from the mountains, but 
myself, I would mind. 

Wehrung Irish? 

We all remember Chuck Weh- 
tung, who, in the original set-up 
flew for Embry-Riddle Company, 
then on the Southern Division as 


The when 
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it was designated at that time, and 
who for some time was not flying. 
He is now flying on A.M 7, Chi- 
cago - Newark, as second pilot, 
learning the route; stationed in 
Newark. I have often wondered 
what nationality gave us that name 
Wehrung, but I guess it must be 
Irish. I have frequently heard the 
Irish people sing: “The Wehrung 
of the Green.” 

Dan Beard, now the champion 
American Airlines gypsy since Mr. 
Cutrell unpacked his toothbrush, 
has returned from the Douglas 
factory where he reminded the en- 
gineers from time to time that the 
airplanes would not be flying on 
blue prints but in the blue sky and 
by human beings, at that, which is 
something in the way of ideas that 
has so far been unfashionable 
among the engineering ilk, I mean, 
profession. He has now been as- 
signed as check pilot, the job of 
Head Pilot Suspector. If a pilot 
cannot fly the airplane he will 
know it right off. It is anticipated, 
however, that his efforts will re- 
sult in some standardization. For 
instance, some of the pilots bounce 
’em once, some pilots bounce ’em 
twice, while the rest of us just 
sock ’em in. We will probably 
standardize on one sock and two 
bounces. 

News On Gyro Pilot 

Dan, having just returned from 
the engineering temples, brings the 
news that the Sperry Gyro Pilot 
as installed in the DC’s will be 
given a tonsorial, particularly in 
respect to the elevators, which is 
good news to some, not so to 
others. The elevator servos are 
now like a man with the itch who 
most of the time is out of step with 
himself. They have a permanent 
wave, which, unlike the other per- 
manent waves, is permanent. The 
effect, no doubt, has its uses dur- 
ing meal time. Spring chicken is 
served aloft, each piece with its 
own spring. Looking back through 
the cabin when the Sperry Iron 
Man is on, jaws can be seen work- 
ing in unison, in a word, synchro- 
nized. The Fascists will hear of it 
sooner or later. Also it is re- 
ported that some pilots have found 
that at cruising levels the result- 


|ing sculling action brings an in- 
| crease of about six miles an hour 


in air speed; but other pilots claim 
that on account of the hills and 
dales, the course is about six miles 
an hour longer. Nevertheless, Dan 
says that all this interesting va- 
riety is to be eliminated. Some- 
body must have gotten an engineer 
up in an airplane, which must be 
almost as hard as persuading a sur- 
geon to have an operation. 

Pedals or Petals? 

Dan Beard also reports that our 
latest DC3, known as the Gold- 
digger ship because it was used to 
haul about the country a bunch of 
flikker fluzzies of the picture of 
like name, has adjustable rudder 
peddles—or is the spelling pedals? 
— I get mixed up talking about 
these babies. Anyway, instead of 
hiring a jail break expert who are 
getting scarce now that the parole 
boards are getting efficient, all the 
pilot has to do is push his feet 
sidewise outward, and the pedals 
come up to the desired position 
against spring pressure. 


Now, speaking about pedals 
brings up the subject of brakes. 
When that old-timer, Howard 


West, was a boy his mother said to 
him, ‘‘Howie, if you don’t change 
your ways you will end upon a 
rock pile some day.” And she was 
right; he did. On the southwest 
runway at Chicago. While taxiing. 
Since Howard pointed out the 
moral of this story to the Chicago 
covey in a recent meeting, it is 
passed along to others in the spirit 
of “Go, Thou, and don’t do like- 
wise.” Howard was taxiing in or- 
der to get into position for a take- 
off ; he turned from the north run- 
way to the southwest runway for a 
northeast takeoff. The brakes had 
been working quite all right, but 
as he tried to straighten out south- 
west the right brake refused to 
work, it had no effect. Howard 
promptly used left motor, but the 
left wheel was then in soft ground, 
and the motor merely managed to 





put him into the rock pile in a 
little more intrepid manner. How- 
ard pointed out, and this is the 
moral, that if he had used his tail 
wheel lock in time, doubtless the 
plane would not have left the run- 
way at all. Since it takes brakes to 
handle a twelve ton mass lacking a 
steering device, and since the 
brakes are somewhat feminine in 
their sense of what constitutes co- 
operation, the pilots decided that 
the tail-wheel would be used in all 
straight-away taxiing, ‘and turns 
would be made at only very slow 
speed. Mr. Beard pointed out that 
the DC3 wheel is different than 
that of the DC 2 in that it has no 
play when locked; accordingly one 
brake may fail and the ship 
brought to a straight line stop with 
the other. The engineers put the 
disposable load as far from the 
vertical axis as possible bringing 
about two desirable effects, that is, 
it keeps the engineers from think- 
ing too much illigimately, without 
benefit of slide-rule, and it makes 
magicians out of the pilots. 

The hypothesis is advanced that 
if the pilots would stop trying to 
be professors of magic and would 
rare the head back and squawk to 
high heaven, the airplanes would 
be better to fly. That Georgia coon 
had the right idea. He was share- 
cropping, but lying in the shade 
when the land owner came along. 
“Sam,” he said, “you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, your family 
out toiling and you lying here. 
Take a look at that ant down bv 
your foot, see how he labors.” 
“Boss, Ah don’t pretends to be no 
ant. Ah just pretends to be a 
lazy, no-count niggeh and Ah is 
GOOD.” A pilot- hates to admit 
that he cannot always overcome 
handicaps, however unnecessary 
these mav be, but I think that we 
can pretend to be human beings 
and still be pretty good. 

Mechanic Duty 

The management of American 
Airlines has decreed that each 
pilot shall be a mechanic two days 
a month, checking in on the time- 
clock. Some of the pilots have 
wondered how lapping in two 
valves and fastening on the cowl- 
ing will aid their methods in get- 
ting over the line blind with un- 
known drift aloft without benefit 
of beam on account of cloud static 
and iced antennas. But personally 
I think that some real good will 
follow. The maintenance people 
with some justice feel that the 
pilots are a dumb bunch or why 
are they pilots? The pilots think 
that the maintenance men are a 
little uncouth in the cerebrum or 
else why don’t the gadgets always 
work. Exchanging ideas in conver- 
sation on the job, the mechanics 
will discover that the pilots are 
such not because they are stupid 
but because they don’t like to work 
and the pilots will find out that 
the engineers, who are probably 
human after all, have given the 
mechanical fellows a real job to 
perform. There was at first some 
thought that a bad precedent was 
being set, that of allowing the op- 
erators to obtain work for nothing, 
but in practice if two pilots are 
working in the hangars it takes 
four men to watch ’em. 

The second pilots, too, who nor- 
mally work the radio in the air and 
thus handle traffic information 
back and forth, are in turn being 
given a siege on the airways con- 
trol desk. Harry Clark got the 
job first. The theory that the dan- 
ger of an air collision is remote 
must be right. The two weeks he 
was on the job passed and we 
didn’t have a single collision. 

There has been noted a growing 
tendency for the pilots of the sev- 
eral air lines while flying to be un- 
usually courteous to each other. 
“After you, Alfonse,” and all that 
sort of thing. Polite, can you imag- 
ine? What is the breed coming to? 

Well, on American Airlines they 
are coming to maroon scarfs. On 
my word of honor. Can’t you hear 
one of these daredevil birdmen 
after he has pilled his ship into a 
snowbank this winter: ‘‘Dear, dear, 
how beastly awkward!” 

All right, all right. Come out in 
back of the hangar. 


THE LION AND 
THE LAMB 


PILOT CECIL P. NORTHROP 
Council No. 32—P. C. A. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

“And the Lion and the Lamb 
shall lie down together.” Lo! It 
came to pass, Pennsylvania and 
Central Airlines lay down together. 
The good Book fails to state 
whether the lamb was inside, or 
outside the lion. Nor is your cor- 
respondent quite certain as to the 
proper use of the words ‘lay’ and 
lie’. In the vernacular of the com- 
mon people however, (since the 
election it is evident the more com- 
mon we are the brighter the future 
will be) the word ‘lay’ has a very 
definite meaning: This brings to 
mind the Chinese classic about the 
“very very nice boy (Oh so nice) 
and the naughty little girl, who 
wanted to know who was going to 
do what, and who was. go- 
ing to pay for it.” This is, of 
course, as the French say “a 
propos de rien.” Has not our noble 
“Beatle” (as Mr. C. Bedell Monro 
is affectionately known to the in- 
trepid pilots) assured us that we 
are now all brothers in that great 
fraternity, “The Mystic Knights of 
Bowie Knives” and that we must 
go down life’s path together ‘hand 
in hand’ (Better hold both of them 
while walking in the dark places 
says Trow Sebree) to that great 
destiny which awaits those who 
have kept faith with aviation. Yea, 
man! 








Consult “Esquire” 
Since Mr. Roosevelt nudged out | 
by a continent or two a man nam- | 
ed Landon, we have been able to | 
take our alleged minds from the 
momentous questions facing this 
great republic, and consider the | 
more important subjects such as 
“what will the next uniforms be.” 
With the well known pilots’ ability 
for cooperation and unity of 
thought, the camp is rapidly divid- 
ing itself into two groups. Those 
who prefer red trousers, with black 
boots, Sam Brown belts, guns and 
knives; (knives very important) 
and those who look with favor on 
the light purple ensemble. Mean- 
while behind locked doors, and 
with the greatest of secrecy the 
gods deliberate. What these great 
minds will give birth to in the way 
of a uniform, only the powers who 
watch over the destinies of primi- 
tive races, lunatics and pilots, 
know. We await the result with 
bated breath. 
Man-o-mud Stages Comeback 
Our abject apology to Death| 
Valley Dan (L. V. Scroggins). 
Some months ago we pointed with 
derision to his judgment in horse 
meat. Man-o-mud, the one and 
only horse in the world who could 
play the castanets with his hind 
feet while in full gallop, now 
comes back into the picture, and 
is our face red. His offsvring 
“Raining Night” sired by Man-o- 
mud and Damned by Scroggins, 
won third prize in the horse show. 
Dan says he won it on beauty and 
form. Our secret spies report the 
judges gave him a blue ribbon for 
being able to go around the arena 
twice without falling over. Man-o- 
mud is also not without honor, he 
brought $34.65 on the open mar- 
ket. It is also reported by spies 
that anyone interested in this mu- 
sical horse can purchase this 
princely piece of horseflesh again 
for $12.89. The difference in or- 
iginal price is due to the loss on 
the part of the horse of Dan’s 
motherly care. On behalf of the 
pilots of this council we again wish 
to apologize to Mr. Scroggins and 
admit publicly we were wrong. 
We also extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to Miss Ewin, of the Cleve- 
land office. Come Michelmas she is 
to be married to copilot Paul 
Koehn. How this viper insidiously 
worked his way into the affections 
of such a charming young thing, is 
more than we can fathom. We can 
only put it down to one of two 
things, either it was the uniform 
(my how it shines) or it was just 
that irresistible charm of all pilots’, 








we blushingly admit, emanate. 


Brooks vs. Light 

Al Brooks “Old Bring ’em Back 
Alive” while flying one of those 
dear little Stinson ‘“A’s” missed 
the Washington monument, the 
Arlington towers, the Elk monu- 
ment, but was unable to miss a 
boundary light on Bolling field a 
few days ago. “The weather got 
‘sort of bad’ says Al, (just zero- 
zero) at Washington Airport so I 
looked for a hole over Bolling. 
Sure enough, there was a hole 
(the weather has been very accom- 
modating, holes have been numer- 
ous, especially over PG since the 
4,000 foot limitation has been in 
effect) so I proceeded to Jand. 
This hole, was the same one I used 
at Pittsburgh, I could see pieces of 
fabric sticking to the sides where I 
had spiraled down three hours be- 
fore.” Anyway there was fabric on 
the boundary light and a hole in 
the belly of the fire-trap, so we 
knew he wasn’t lying. 

Speaking of Stinsons, (though 
we hate to mention them) they are 
the only sore spot in the merger. 
The new company won’t let the 
old P. A. L. boys fly ’em. Now 
isn’t that just a shame? Just for 
that the C. A. L. peelots ain’t go- 
ing to fly our Boeings either. 

Post-Election 

“Pappy” Garlow (M. C.) has 
just returned from a _ vacation 
down in them thar hills of West 
By-God Virginia. He said he was 
down there hunting “that man”. 
What man? Why, the man who 
voted for Landon. He came back 
looking more tired than when he 
left. But says “Maime” ‘them hills 
is awful high’. Sho nuff, they sure 
are, and it is very tiring to hunt 
pheasant with a five gallon keg on 
your shoulder. 

“Doc” Reid left for the tall corn 
country in his “Harlem special’. 
If that gaudy looking auty-mo- 
bile doesn’t convince the great 
American farmer that prosperity 
is back nothing will. Speaking of 
the great American farmer re- 
minds me of the night of the elec- 
tion. Hiding my ALPA pin under 
the airport mat I repaired to the 
home of an ‘Economic Royalist’ 
to inspect a Scotch Cow recently 
imported. Just about the third 
bucket of milk, the radio was 
stilled and over the ether came the 
stirring tones of John Hamilton 
with the message: “‘All is not lost, 
the great voice of the American 
Farmer has not yet been heard.’”’ 
Then followed the avalanche of re- 
turns from Vermont and Berea, 
where by an astounding majority 
of eight they swung to the Repub- 
lican column. With the “enemy 
of the pee-pul” falling in a faint 
on all sides I quietly mounted the 
Scotch cow and rode back to the 
airport where, with the use of my 
ALPA card, I was welcomed back 
into the ranks of the “great un- 
washed”. Sure was dramatic. 

By-the-way that old piece of 
throat we kept around here for 
practice on is now for sale. Any 
line needing practice in throat cut- 
ting will find this a real bargain. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. 

Murl Estes, of the “Ali Ben” 
fame is also on vacation: But fear- 
ing the light of publicity on his 
evil doings, it is with difficulty my 
spies are able to report. They are 
watching him closely, however, 
and as soon as they get through 
searching the police blotters we 
will send full details. 


SON AND HEIR FOR 
PILOT AND MRS. BALL 


BY PILOT FLOYD ADDISON 
Council No. 44—D. A. L. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Our own “Boss” Davis made the 
sport pages a few days ago when 
he shot a hole-in-one in a game 
with the veteran golfer Tip Schier. 
It was the eighth hole of the Bob- 
by Jones course, Atlanta; distance 
140 yards, and a number six iron 
was used. 

This scribe spent the first two 
weeks of November in Washing- 
ton, D. C., taking the Link Trainer 
Course. Some craft, this trainer. 

(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 
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THE A.B.C. OF CERTAIN AVIATION MEDICAL 
LABORATORY TESTS 


The chemistry of life processes 
is utilized in modified form to 
furnish a means of telling what is 
wrong about ourselves. One of the 
most used and simplest of these 
biochemical procedures is the test- 
ing of the urine. This product of 
the body’s unceasing hourly grind 
forms a satisfactory medium for 
such work because it amounts to a 
dilute solution of most of the 
waste matter. We may analyze 
this solution for the presence of 
materials that will be present in 
ordinarily healthy urine. 

The urine is interesting because 
it completes the task of ridding 
the body of poisonous substances 
by diluting them to the limit so 
that they are not harmful to tis- 
sues “on the way out.” 

The several tests commonly em- 
ployed are very simple and have 
to do with either finding the pres- 
ence of some_ substance that 
oughtn’t be there, such as albu- 
min and “sugar,” or detecting un- 
usual increases in materials that 
are usually present in known 
amounts. 

Specific Gravity Indication 

Specific gravity forms an im- 
portant indication of the urine’s 
concentration. As in the case of 
taking the specific gravity of any 
fluid, it is compared to water as 
unity. In most disease conditions 
the specific gravity is lessened, for 
in kidney affections the attempt on 
the body’s part is to protect the 
delicate mechanism from further 
damage and this is accomplished 
by a greater dilution of the waste 
products. Kidney damage therefore 
is sometimes discovered by lack of 
the “concentrating ability.” The 
specific gravity and the total daily 
volume are compared and this is 
known as the Mosenthal test. 

In diabetes the urine has a high 
specific gravity if there is much 
“sugar” being passed through the 
kidneys so that this test alone is 
valuable in following the progress 
of treatment. The ordinary concen- 
trated urine such as that passed 
first thing in the morning has a 
specific gravity of about 1.025. 
That which is passed after copious 
drinking is usually in the neigh- 
borhood of 1.010, or less. In some 
conditions it is scarcely different 
from water in specific gravity. 

Test for Albumin 

Albumin in the urine is, for our 
purposes, always considered as be- 
ing due to some disease process. 
About the only times it can be 
thought of as relatively unimport- 
ant are in some cases of preg- 
nancy, mild poisoning from mer- 
cury and other metals, and certain 
infections. The test for albumin is 
the simplest of all chemical tests 
for it involves merely the coagula- 
tion of any albuminous matter 
which may be present and which 
becomes visible as a white cloud- 
ing in the yellow urine. This is 
accomplished by adding some 
strong acid to the urine and heat- 
ing it in a test tube. 

The presence of albumin usually 
indicates kidney damage to the ex- 
tent that it is no longer able to 
prevent the filtering through of 
those protein substances known 
collectively as “albumin.” These 
protein materials are not supposed 
to be lost from the blood and tis- 
sues. As a rule, the appearance of 
albumin signifies some degree of 
Bright’s disease or nephritis, which 
is just another name for inflam- 
mation of the kidneys. Because of 
the chronic nature of this condi- 
tion, once it has become establish- 
ed, it is naturally given a grave 
consideration. To realize this one 
has only to think of how a life in- 
surance company approaches this 
subject. The eating of meat in- 
creases the amount of albumin in 
the blood and such diets are there- 
fore restricted in kidney disease. 

Many other kidney conditions 
may produce albumin in the urine, 





but disease anywhere along the 
urinary tract may also be the 
cause. Thus, bladder and prostatic 
diseases can easily pour albumin- 
ous matter into the urine which 
bathes their walls. Large quantities 
of pus cells, themselves albumin- 
ous in nature, often cause a false 
positive test for albumin. The 
microscopic examination, however, 
sets one aright on this apparent 
discrepancy. 
Cause of “Sugar” 

In almost all cases of “sugar in 
the urine” the disease causing it 
is diabetes. Originally the meaning 
of this word had to do with the 
large amounts of urine that ac- 
company the unchecked affliction, 
because it was, of course, not 
known that the kidneys were un- 
able to hold back the increasingly 
large amounts of the unused sugar 
(glucose) being collected in the 
blood. The kidneys are not dam- 
aged in diabetes but they do pos- 
sess a certain threshold of reten- 
tion for this sugar, beyond which 
it “spills over” into the urine and 
is lost to the body when it ought 
to be retained. 

It is not the mere presence of 
this sugar in the urine or blood 
stream that causes the concern 
and danger of diabetes. In fact, we 
must maintain a certain quantity 
there or death will result from 
such a “hypoglucemia.” 

Origin of Diabetes 

The average person does not 
have a clear conception of the 
rather complicated involvement of 
the processes making up the dia- 
betic series of events. The origin 
of the condition resides in the pan- 
creas, an organ which in cattle is 
called the sweetbreads. The pur- 
pose of this organ is dual—it is 
both a gland of internal and of 
external secretion. That is, it pours 
out an external secretion into the 
intestines which helps to digest 
fatty foods and also manufactures 
an internal secretion which is ab- 
sorbed into the blood and which is 
identical with the now familiar 
“insulin.” The external secretion 


is formed mostly in the head of | 
lof the blood, for 


the pancreas; the insulin comes 
from the tail portion. When the 
part of the organ responsible for 
insulin is diseased, then we have 
diabetes. The train of events is 
this: The insulin of the pancreas 
is necessary for the proper han- 
dling of sugar or glucose by the 
tissues. In its absence fats in turn 
cannot be broken down to their 
proper “end products,” because, 
as the saying goes “fats burn in 
the fire of carbohydrates,” of 
which sugar is one. As a result the 
destruction of fats proceeds only 
to the point where a very toxic 
substance collects in the blood- 
stream until it overwhelms the 
body and the unfortunate patient 
goes into coma. 

Sugar in the urine is easily de- 
tected by a simple chemical test. 
A copper solution of the familiar 
bluestone is turned yellow or red 
in the presence of glucose which is 
termed a “reducing sugar,” and as 
such it “reduces” the sulphate of 
copper to the oxide of copper with 
such a sharp contrast of colors 
(from deep blue to orange or red) 
that it makes a very useful test. 

Urine tests for what are known 
as “acetone bodies” are useful in 
checking up on the severity of dia- 
betes. These bodies are also prod- 
ucts of retention by the body of 
waste materials and show up in 
the urine. The tests employed for 
their detection are based on color 
changes brought about by the ad- 
dition of various chemicals. 

Acid—Alkaline 

The reaction of the urine means 
whether it is acid or alkaline. 
Both conditions occur in health but 
the usual finding is one of weak 
acidity. When large diets of bread, 
potatoes and candy are taken 
these carbohydrate foods tend to 





Organized Labor 
Works for Safety 


We have been witnessing a 
growing consciousness by the pub- 
lic that the benefits of organized 
labor in any industry are not con- 
fined to the laborers but apply to 
all those in any way associated 
(patron, consumer, etc.) with the 
industry in question. 

At the 56th Convention of The 
American Federation of Labor, 
Congressman J. Hardin Peterson 
of Florida expressed this thought 
in regard to the railroads. 

“If all safety devices and stand- 
ards, which the Standard Railroad 
Labor Organizations have forced 
the carriers to adopt, were re- 
moved, today people would be 
afraid to ride on trains.” 

Now, air transportation is faced 
with the question of whether it 
can profit from the experiences of 
other means of transportation or 
whether it must have the usual 
number of sufficiently horrible ac- 
cidents before it awakens to the 
need of proper regulatory laws 
governing public safety. 





NEW BOEING 
CLIPPERS FOR 
PAN AMERICAN 


The six giant Boeing Clippers 
to be built for Pan American Air- 
ways will have a gross weight of 
82,000 pounds and will be able to 
carry more than sixty passengers, 
with sleeper accommodations for 
forty. They will have a wing- 
spread of 152 feet, a length of 109 
feet, and an overall height of 28 
feet. Speed will range up to 200 
miles an hour. Short stub-wing 
hydro stabilizers will be used in- 
stead of wing-tip floats and there 
will be two full decks; an upper 
deck housing control cabin, crew’s 
quarters and baggage compart- 
ment, and a lower deck containing 


day and night passenger accom- 
modations, galley, lavatories and 
dressing rooms. Passage-ways will 
be provided through the wings to 
the engine nacelles to permit in- 
spection and servicing of engines 
during flight. 











make the urine more acid. On the 
other hand, it seems a paradox to 
eat or drink fruit acids to obtain 
an alkaline urine but this is ac- 
tually the case. The reason is that 
fruit acids (with the exception of 
prunes) are broken down by the 
digestive process and their end- 
products are alkaline. The urine 
may also be readily alkalized by 
taking ordinary baking soda. 
Chemical tests upon the blood 
have to do with the presence of 
excessive amounts of sugar and 
of certain nitrogenous waste prod- 
ucts that may collect there by rea- 
son of the lack of ability of dis- 
eased kidneys to excrete them. All 
of these substances are present in 
certain amounts known to be nor- 
mal because of the continuous na- 
ture of body changes. In the case 
of sugar, a3 mentioned before, a 
certain amount is necessary to life. 
The nitrogenous products, most 
important of which is urea, are not 


necessary but are tolerated in 
small quantities. When they do 
accumulate in large quantities 


they become poisonous and some- 
times lead to the condition called 
uremia. It is thus often the case 
that an analysis of the urine may 
bring out the necessity of a study 
if abnormal 
amounts of sugar or of albumin 
are found in the urine it stands to 
reason that they are collecting in 
the bloodstream. These chemical 
blood analyses are more complicat- 
ed than those on the urine but 
they offer much greater informa- 
tion which will point the way for 
proper treatment. Examples of the 
various blood analyses and their 
import are urea determination for 
kidney and prostate disease, sugar 
estimation for diabetes and liver 
ailments, phosphorus and calcium 
analyses for bone conditions, chlor- 
ide content for severe damage 
from burns and a great many 
others. 
Kahn Test 


The branch of laboratory medi- 
cal procedure which deals with the 
testing of the blood for syphilis is 
called serology. The test used gen- 
erally in Florida is known as the 
Kahn test which has replaced the 
Wassermann because it is simpler 
and easier to interpret in most 
cases, as well as because its infor- 
mation is more suggestive in cases 
under treatment. Even though the 
Kahn test is the most simple, it is 
still a complicated procedure and 
does not lend itself readily to a 
concise non-technical explanation. 
In making it we mix the suspected 
blood serum with what is called 
“antigen,” and if the blood is 
syphilitic there will be a precipita- 
tion in the test tube, its degree de- 
pending upon the nature or state 
of the infection. This “positive” 
reaction is, therefore, said to be 
one-plus, or two-plus, or three- 
plus, or four-plus accordingly. A 
four-plus reaction is considered a 
frank case of syphilis, whereas a 
three-plus may be an old case or 
one that has had some treatment 





but not enough and a two-plus or 
one-plus are generally considered 
merely as grounds for making fur- 
ther examinations. 

None of the serological tests be- 
come positive during the first stage 
of syphilis, the so-called chancre 
stage. We resort, therefore, to a 
direct microscopic examination of 
material taken from the suspected 
sore and look for the actual pres- 
ence therein of the causative or- 
ganism of the disease, the spiro- 
chete. These are bacteria and their 
appearance is so unmistakable that 
the finding of them in this manner 
(the “darkfield” examination) con- 
stitutes an undoubted positive diag- 
nosis of the presence of the dis- 
ease. It is considered best for the 
ultimate cure of the patient to dis- 
cover the infection in this stage 
rather than to wait until the blood 
tests have become positive, for if 
treatment can be started at once, 
before the bloodstream has re- 
acted, thorough antisyphilitic treat- 
ment can be said to offer the great- 
est hope for definite cure. In this 
connection, it is important to stress 
the need for prompt attention to 
any suspicious sore on the genitals. 
The patient is to be cautioned 
against the use of antiseptic dres- 
sings or applications until the lei- 
son has been examined and a speci- 
men taken for the darkfield test. 
The organisms of syphilis, which 
may be swarming in the chancre, 
are readily killed off on the sur- 
face, making difficult their demon- 
stration sometimes for days after 
such treatment; and the sore may 
disappear—as it usually does any- 
how—allowing the disease to enter 
into its secondary stage undetected 
(or at least unproved) until the 
blood test is found to be “posi- 
tive.” 

Importance of Blood Test 


Therefore the pilot who is re- 
quested to submit blood or urine 
specimens for examination by the 
Flight Surgeon must realize the 
doctor is interested in early detec- 
tion of those insidious manifesta- 
tions that may if unrecognized or 
unheeded progress to a state of 
serious disease or incapacity. Pilots 
must abandon the erroneous im- 
pression that all blood tests are 
aimed at detection of syphilis. 
There are a number of fatal blood 
diseases, actual diseases of the 
blood forming organs. Among 
these diseases may be mentioned 
pernicous anemia and leukemia. 
Typhoid fever, malaria and un- 
dulant fever are some of the dis- 
eases in the proper recognition of 
which, blood specimens are neces- 
sary. 

If the author had some of the 
diseases mentioned in this article, 
he would object to infrequent ex- 
amination of blood. If the doctor 
whom I had engaged to treat me 
was neglectful about examining 
and re-examining my blood, I 
would want his assurance that he 





was doubly satisfied that I had re- 


Freighting By 
Air in Peru 





According to information’ - re- 
ceived from Pilot George Putnam, 
formerly with U. A. L., now flying 
for the “Condor Peruana de Avia- 
cion, S. A.”, air freight is a grow- 
ing business in this locality. 

Quoting from his letter: 

“We are right on the coast here 
and at sea level. Within half an 
hour we must be at 10,000 feet 
with 20,500 pounds. We do it 
easily but from there on in for 
100 miles it’s not so easy. At the 
end of our journey, we land in a 
canyon on a river bed which has 
been converted into a.7,000 foot 
runway and is very smooth. The 
difficulty enters the picture . cross- 
ing the first ridge and landing on 
the above field. At the ridge we 
are beset with all manner of funny 
winds, rough air, etc. For about 
ten minutes you wish you hadn’t 
started and afterwards glad you 
did. . Piaz, the above field, is in a 
canyon and coming in over a lake 
approaching the field. Once this 
approach is made there is no turn- 
ing back and nothing else to do 
but land and no chance to give her 
the gun and go around ’cause, my 
friend, there is no place to go. 

“We have had very good luck 
and lots of freight. Listen to this: 
nearly 1,400 tons have been trans- 
ported to Piaz since April and 
what I mean that’s packing the 
junk over the mountains. We had 
to cut out the standard door (in 
the Condors we use) and make a 
new one twice as wide. In the top 
of the ship we have a track and 
chain-fall for moving cargo up and 
down the fuselage. If any one 
could have seen the freight before 
we begin on it, they would not 
believe it could be carried by 
plane. It all is however and noth- 
ing lost or broken. We have a 
fine reputation down here and 
more and more freight keeps com- 
ing to the field. Our competitors 
have slid into the background on 
the freight end of the business.” 


TWA Announces 
Rates 
Via Pan American 








Following successful negotia- 
tions resulting in a reciprocal traf- 
fic agreement between Transconti- 
nental and Western Air, Inc., and 
Pan American Airways whereby 
each will sell tours on the other's 
line, the former line, TWA, has 
announced rates and times to for- 
eign points via Pan American. 

The rates are based on the new 
winter fares just inaugurated by 
the domestic “Lindbergh Line.” 
From Chicago to the glamorous 
shores of Honolulu takes only 38 
hours elapsed time and the one- 
way fare is $475, round-trip $855. 
Manila is 7 days distant and the 
one-way fare is $914 while the 
round trip is $1,645.20. 

Other fares and times follow: 


Chicago One- Round Elapsed 
to: way Trip Time 
Tampico, 

Mexico ...$104.95 $198.90 13% hours 
Mexico City . 121.95 219.50 15 hours 
Guatemala 

ee teens 178.95 322.10 20 hours 
Panama 278.95 502.10 48 hours 


Lima, Peru.. 471.95 849.50 96 hours 

Zeppelin service across the At- 
lantic has been discontinued dur- 
ing winter months, but connections 
with the lighter-than-air service 
will be re-established with the 
coming of spring and summer 
travel. 








covered and did not regard blood 
studies as longer indicated. A per- 
son suspected of being ill from 
disease, the proper recognition of 
which is dependent on blood ex- 
aminations, would be taking a seri- 
ous responsibility on himself by 
declining to allow the doctor to 
look at blood specimens; the only 
“look” that may tell the story of 
the balance between life and 





death. 
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NEWSLETTERS 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Mechanically it’s a cross between 
a swivel chair and a pipe organ, 
plus a full set of airplane instru- 
ments and a perambulator top. 
Practically it’s a most realistic 
blind flying ship, giving correct in- 
strument indications through al- 
most any maneuver you care to 
try. All this in the comfort of a 
room on the seventh floor of the 
Commerce Building. The only 
troublesome feature of the trainer 
is the recorder, which draws your 
flight path on paper as you go and 
makes it very hard for you to 
convince the instructor that you 
weren’t confused or lost. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pre Ball are the 
parents of a brand new son, their 
second boy. Lots of good co-pilot 
material in a few years. 


HOLIDAY GOOSE FOR 
McNOWN AND OPSAHL 


PILOT JEROME H. SPARBOE 


Council No. 1—N.W.A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


This newsletter ordeal is just 
like a bad cold. There is no cure 
for it but to just cough. The more 
you cough, the more sore you get 
until eventually you give yourself 
up. Having received no threaten- 
ing letters this month I feel it 
fairly safe to try and see what I 
can stir up. 

“Thanksgiving Goose” 

About a month or so ago “Sling- 
shot”? McNown and “Nippy” Op- 
sahl were engaged in annihilating 
mileage between Bismark and 
Miles City, Montana, on the east 
leg of the Miles City range. 
Against regulation and unbeknown 

these brave birdmen was a 
squadron of Canadian geese prac- 
ticing night flying and approaches 
on this same leg of this range. Just 
before the impact Opsahl woke up 
and went back into the cabin where 
he was busily picking his,—I mean, 
safety belts of the passengers. 
When the crash came, “Nippy” 
called out “Hark, Hark, I hear a 
shistol pot No, No, I mean a 
pistol shot.” Stepping on the pas- 
sengers feet he reached the cockpit 
door in time to see it stealthily 
opened and McNown’s face leered 
feebly forth in the dim light of Tre 
cabin. What a sight to behold. It 
looked like the recipient at a poul- 
try christening. From his bald pate 
hung garlands of quivering intes- 
tines and bird stuff artistically ar- 
ranged in careless fashion. Odd 
pieces of gizzard stuck boldly to 
his disheveled brow, and _ the 
whole, garnished with a generous 
assortment of gorgeous feathers. 
Sitting Bull in all his wartime ter- 
ror had nothing on Mac. The cock- 
pit was about as clean and orderly 
as a chinaman’s bathroom. ‘Nip- 
py” thought the whole affair was 
just “ducky” but Mac said he 
never felt more “goosey” in his 
whole life. Silly, don’t you think? 
—yeah. 














Cold Feet 

Winter is about with us again 
along with deicers, frost-shields, 
red drawers, and grumpy copilots. 
It merely means about four months 
of “eold dogs’ — and if there is 
anything that loses heat faster than 
a pair of feet on an Electra cockpit 
floor, why you correct me. We will 
live in anticipation of our new 
dream ship that is being built by 
Lockheed and which we expect to 
get next spring. It will have about 
every convenience and comfort 
known in the aeronautical science 
and to listen to Mr. Whittemore 
describe it, is to spend a very in- 
teresting and pleasant hour or two. 
About the only thing the pilots 
can’t do while flying is go to bed. 
The best that they can expect is 
something approaching a Morris 
chair. Well, I suppose we can’t be 
too demanding. After all, the pas- 
sengers have to sit up. 

“Back to the Soil” 

Here is a bit of news — Mal 
Freeburg, the first receiver of the 
Dilot’s congressional medal of hon- 
or has gone agrarian. Yes indeed, 
he has homestead acreage in the 
jungles bordering the Twin Cities 
and entered the poultry business 
—chicken to you. I am told every 











ILLINOIS PILOTS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


(Affiliated with ALPA) 








BY PILOT W. A. McHALE 


Well, we tried to buck the line 
with a few lines but the news on 
the convention was a little too 
great in odds, so we had to be left 
out. 

When we read of the progress 
being made by the Air Line Pilots 
Association, from convention to 
convention, we are very proud to 
be associated with them and to 
serve as buffers against any effort 
in our State to impede their prog- 
ress. 

Paging Harold Johnson 

The aviation showmen have all 
folded up their tents in Illinois 
and closed shop for this year. 
Speaking of showmen in aviation, 
if this line comes to the attention 
of Harold Johnson who does things 
with that Ford Trimotor,.I would 
like him to know that Andy would 
like to hear from him. 

Brother Ed Brazelton has at 
last become a softie. He is the lad 
who does more cross-country fly- 
ing in all kinds of fields and 
weather than anybody the writer 
knows. Last week, just on ac- 
count of reports on icing condi- 
tions, he took an air line ship to 
Philadelphia. He could not use 
the excuse that he was in a hurry 
to get back to his duck shooting 
as his Stinson is plenty fast and 
he knows how to get the knots out 
of it. 

Jim Rose is now flying at Ko- 
komo, Indiana. Good luck, Jim, 
and best regards. 

Fred Strine left Stinson Airport 
at LaGrange, Ill. when Harold 
Alford took the field over last 
month. Fred is now managing the 
Commonwealth Flying Service 
Field at Lake St., Elmhurst. 

Dynamite Anderson is still the 
proprietor at the Elmhurst Chica- 
go field in Elmhurst. 

Santa Claus 

Mike Caffarello offered the pub- 
lic something new in flying. He 
placed two of his ships on trucks 
and “flew” them down State 
Street on a Santa Claus parade. 

Tom Bridges writes that he is 
engaged as‘a copilot for Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines at New 
Orleans. Tom, being a Northern- 
er, better learn to ride those large 
bull frogs, just in case of a forced 
landing in those swamps. 

We lost a fine young fellow 
from our ranks last month and we 
now pause to offer our respects to 
the relatives of our friend, Oscar 
Hamel. Requiescat in Pace. 

Ruth Nichols Visits Here 

Miss Ruth Nichols, one of our 
best known lady pilots, came to 
Chicago last week speaking in the 


interest of the International Peace 
Council. She was gracious enough 
to offer to speak at our meeting 
but we were unable to accept the 
invitation as our next meeting is 
two weeks away. Our president, 
Gordon Thomas, and Miss Adamek 
joined many other friends of Miss 
Nichols to greet her when she ar- 
rived at Municipal Airport. Many 
of our members heard: her speak 
at the places on her schedule. 

We have had some requests 
lately from pilots in Indiana who 
would like to organize along the 
same lines as we are now. They 
requested samples of our by-laws, 
decal, flying card, and wings. We 
are sending the samples requested 
and we are suggesting that they 
use the same general design as we, 
except with the outline of Indiana 
instead of Illinois on their stamps. 
We also suggest that they call 
their organization the Indiana Air 
Pilots Association, as we call our 
organization the Illinois Air Pilots 
Association. When the pilots of 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio and the rest 
of the states see the light and get 
ready to protect themselves in 
aviation, they also can adopt their 
state’s name and outline on their 
stationery, decals, etc. 

Old Timers Welcome 

Our organization is composed 
of licensed pilots only and some of 
our old timers are having difficulty 
in passing their Medicals. We 
know that all of us will some day 
find that we can no longer make 
the grade and will have to give up 
fiving. But we do not feel like 
giving up the associations which 
we have formed in aviation. There- 
fore, in order to be able to keep 
the old timers in our membership, 
we are amending our by-laws to 
allow any of our members, who 
have been in continuous good 
standing for two years, to remain 
a full-fledged member so long as 
they elect to keep in good standing 
by paying the regular dues. 

So the Association wishes all 
members to accept this as an invi- 
tation to come to meetings and 
make yourselves at home as be- 
fore. We meet the first and third 
Tuesday of each month at 6131 
So. Cicero Ave. at 8:30 p. m. 
Dues have been reduced and spe- 
cial reinstatement rates prevail. 
This is one organization which 
works unselfishly for the good of 
aviation and its personnel and de- 
serves to be supported. This or- 


ganization was sorely needed be-|* 


fore and it may be again, SO 


LET’S GO! 








morning he rises early, grabs his 
little basket and goes through the 
hen house to retrieve the previous 
day’s lay. Later he intends to in- 
stall electric lights in the hen 
house, delaying their bedtime till 
midnight—thereby hoping to get 
the maximum efficiency out of each 
hen and possibly the extra egg. 
Yes mam, he is getting to be a 
regular commercial monster. Free- 
burg, I really think you’ve got 
something there. Still later on he 
intends to add a cow or two. I 
didn’t think he knew what end of 
the cow the milk came from—but 
you’ve got to hand it to him. He 
sure is curious. Well, Mal, if that 
don’t pan out profitably, I’ve got a 
cat and rat proposition that is like 
a perpetual machine, — costs no 
money, multiplies fast, and per- 
petuates itself. Call me up some- 
time. 

Have you noticed or seen:—the 
bob-tailed nightgown that copilot 
Davis retires in—how intriguing 
Joe Kimm’s Adam’s apple is when 
he becomes excited — how red 
Johnnie Woodhead’s face gets 
when women look longingly at his 
feet — Bill Richmond walk in his 
sleep—the atrocious assortment of 
red moustaches in our outfit—the 
pitiful look on a copilot’s face 
after a mail mishandling — So 
have I. 


And now here’s a plug for the 
dear old mechanics. What they 
want to know is—who is the dirty 
so and so who spits tobacco juice 
on the cockpit floors. Here is 
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AIRWAYS TRAFFIC 
CONTROL STATION 
AT DETROIT 


An Airways traffic-control sta- 
tion to follow the movements of 
airplanes along the airways con- 
verging at Detroit, and to issue in- 
structions to pilots before and dur- 
ing their flights which will assure 
adequate spacing between the vari- 
ous airplanes, has been established 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
at Wayne County Airport, accord- 
ing to an announcement today by 
Eugene L. Vidal, Director of Air 
Commerce. 

The Bureau’s airways traffic- 
control system, which already in- 
cludes stations previously estab- 
lished at Newark, Chicago, and 
Cleveland, is directed by Earl F. 
Ward, airways traffic control su- 
pervisor. The manager of the De- 
troit station is Harry D. Copland, 
former Royal Flying Corps pilot, 
barnstorming pilot, flying service 
operator, and in recent months, as- 
sistant manager of the airways 
traffic control station at Cleveland, 
Ohio. (Air Commerce Bulletin.) 








something for you sleuths. 
Thanksgiving greetings from 
Northwest Airlines Council No. 1 
to all ye lads and may you all get 
home to nibble on the noble bird. 





I.C.C. WILL HOLD HEARING 
On Dec. 3 to Determine 
Postal Revenue 





Commission Will Give Consideration to Amount of Air 
Mail Carried, Facilities Supplied by Carrier, and 
Revenue and Profits From All Sources 


ORDER 

At a Session of the INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION, Division 3, held at its office 
in Washington, D. C., on the 23rd 
day of October, A. D., 1936. 

Air Mail Docket No. 19 
Postal Revenue Limitation on 
Air-Mail Rates 

WHEREAS, Sec. 6 (e) of the 
Act approved June 12, 1934, en- 
titled “An.Act to revise air-mail 
laws, and to establish a Commis- 
sion to make a report to the Con- 
gress recommending an aviation 
policy” (48 Stat. 933) provides: 

In fixing and determining the 
fair and reasonable rates of com- 
pensation for air-mail transporta- 
tion, the Commission shall give 
consideration to the amount of air 
mail so carried, the facilities sup- 
plied by the carrier, and its rev- 
enue and profits from all sources, 
and from a consideration of these 
and other material elements, shall 
fix and establish rates for each 
route which, in connection with 
the rates fixed by it for all other 
routes, shall be designed to keep 
the aggregate cost of the trans- 
portation of air mail on and after 
July 1, 1938, within the limits of 
the anticipated postal revenue 
therefrom. 

AND WHEREAS, it appears to 
be necessary, for the proper en- 
forcement of this provision, to de- 
termine and fix upon a method or 
methods best designed to disclose, 
as nearly as may be, the postal 
revenue from the transportation of 
domestic air mail; the best means 
of applying such method or meth- 
ods in the ascertainment, from 
time to time, of the probable 
amounts of such revenue for fu- 
ture periods; and the anticipated 
postal revenue from domestic air 
mail as determined by the applica- 
tion of such method or methods 
for a period or periods beginning 
July 1, 1938, 

IT IS ORDERED, That a pro- 
eeeding of inquiry and investiga- 
tion be, and it is hereby, instituted 


by this Commission with a view to 
the entry of an order or orders 
fixing and determining the method 
or methods to be used for ascer- 
taining the anticipated postal rev- 
enue from domestic air mail, the 
period or periods for which such 
ascertainment shall be made, and 
the postal revenue from domestic 
air mail which may be anticipated 
by the application of such method 
or methods for such period or per- 
iods beginning July 1, 1938, 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED, 
That all contractors for the trans- 
portation of mail by airplane over 
existing domestic air-mail routes, 
viz: American Airlines, Inc.; B. T. 
Baker (National Airlines System) ; 
Braniff Airways, Inc.; Central Air- 
lines, Inc.; Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines, Inc.; Delta Air Corpo- 
ration; Hanford Airlines, Inc.; 
Inter-Island Airways, Limited; Na- 
tional Airways, Inc.; National 
Parks Airways, Inc.; North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc.; Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc.; Pennsylvania Airlines 
and Transport Company; Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc.; 
United Air Lines Transport Corp.; 
Varney Air Transport, Inc.; We- 
dell-Williams Air Service Corpora- 
tion; and Wyoming Air Service, 
Inc., be, and they are hereby, made 
respondents in and to this proceed- 
ing; that a copy of this order be 
served upon each of said respond- 
ents; that the Postmaster General 
be notified of this proceeding by 
sending to him a copy of this or- 
der; and that notice of this pro- 
ceeding be given the public by de- 
positing a copy of this order in 
the office of the Secretary of this 
Commission at Washington, D. C., 

AND IT IS FURTHER ORDER- 
ED, That this proceeding be, and 
it is hereby, assigned for hearing 
at the offices of the Commission in 
Washington, D. C., December 3, 
1936, at 10 a. m. 


By the Commission, Division 3. 





GEORGE B. McGINTY, 
(SEAL) Secretary. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
One veteran pilot who was grounded because he was 
not able to fly the beam in such a way as to coincide en- 


tirely with the chief pilot’s idea. 


tionable. 


His record was unques- 


Another pilot who was grounded because lack of gas 
prevented him from reaching his destination, despite the 
fact that it has been.common knowledge for some time 
that the majority of air line transports do not have suffi- 


cient gas reserve. 


Another who was discharged because shifting weather 
conditions prevented him from landing at the terminal 


designated. 


And yet another who was grounded and temporarily 
discharged because he refused on account of bad weather 
to take a trip out that an operating manager from the snug 
confines of his home thought should be flown. 

We must maintain the high standards of the air line 
pilot. But, as in certain instances recounted herein, if our 
procedure in maintaining these standards creates a mental 
hazard which is dangerous, then surely we are defeating 


our own purpose. 


To eliminate checks would be ridiculous; but it would 
not be ridiculous to eliminate injustice, unfairness and 
unreasonable meticulousness. The pilot should keep him- 
self adept and fit because of these periodical checks, not 


despite them. 


No one is against a sound, well regulated aero medical 


program. 


It should be remembered, however, that a 


healthy untroubled mind is as necessary to safe flying as a 
healthy body. It certainly should be possible to determine 
the physical condition of an air line pilot without robbing 


him of his mental alacrity. 


Abrupt and short-sighted supervisory and managerial 
policies are bound to cause a mental hazard in the minds 
of the line pilots that may lead to terrible accidents. 

Volumes could be written on the psychological aspects 
of this grave problem but the answer can only be found in 
the use of TOLERANCE AND GOOD COMMON SENSE 
on the part of the operating manager, the chief pilot and 
the examining physician in dealing with piloting personnel. 
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e 
(Continued from Page 1) 
ditions to the charters and licenses 
many of the desirable features of 
the NRA were to be effected by a 
constitutional method. There would 
seem to be many advantages to 
the O’Mahoney plan. One of the 
worst evils of the present system is 
the lack of uniformity among the 
states as to corporate restraints 
and priviliges. Some states such as 
Delaware are so liberal that they 
attract business away from other 
states and thereby collect more 
than their share of charter fees. 
Some of the corporations charter- 
ed in Delaware are more powerful 
than many of the states, financial- 
ly and otherwise. 
Hearings Before ICC 

The I. C. C. has been holding a 
number of hearings in regard to 
air mail matters. The Delta Air 
Corporation appeared November 
10 requesting an increase in air 
mail rates. On November 23 North 
American Aviation Inc. and Amer- 
ican Airlines were scheduled to go 
to the mat in regard to their com- 
peting routes between New York 
and Washington. 

Probably the most interesting 
hearing before the I. C. C. is the 
one scheduled for December 3, 
1936. All of the airlines are made 
parties to this hearing and the pur- 
pose is ‘to determine and fix upon 
a method or methods best designed 
to disclose as nearly as may be the 
postal revenues from the transpor- 
tation of domestic air mail; the best 
means of applying such method or 
methods in the ascertainment, 
from time to time, of the prob- 
able amounts of such revenue for 
future periods; and the anticipated 
postal revenues from domestic air 
mail as determined by the applica- 
tion of such method or methods for 
a period or periods beginning July 
1, 1938,” This hearing is being 
held pursuant to the Air Mail Act 
of 1934 which provides that the 
cost of carrying the air mail shall, 
by July 1, 1938, be within the 
limits of the anticipated - postal 
revenues. 

With many of the airlines still 
seeking increases in their air mail 
rates, there is a very serious doubt 
whether the air mail service will 
be on a self-supporting basis with- 
in the period prescribed by law. 
Some of the major airlines may be 
able to exist and show a profit at 
the present time without a subsidy 
but, on the other hand, there un- 
questionably are some smaller lines 
that may never be able to survive 
without aid. But to eliminate the 
marginal operators might so affect 
the whole system as to put the re- 
maining lines in the red. It would, 
therefore, seem inadvisable to con- 
sider the air mail service as being 
made up of a number of separate 
units. On the contrary, we think 
the service must be considered as 
a whole and some system devised 
of recapturing excessive air mail 
profits from the larger lines and 
distributing them over the mar- 
ginal airlines. 

Air Mail Postage 

There has been some suggestion 
that the air mail postage be again 
reduced. In fact, some have gone 
so far as to say that all first-class 
mail should be carried by air. The 
most accurate figures available in- 
dicate that, pound for pound, the 
6c postage rate produces five times 
as much revenue as is derived from 
passengers. From this, one can eas- 
ily figure that-a plane load of 3c 
letters would produce at least 
twice as much revenue as a plane 
load of passengers. 

New Bulletin 7-E 

The Department of Commerce 
has been working overtime prepar- 
ing a revision of Bulletin 7-E cov- 
ering airline regulations. The idea 
is t separate the regulations into 
two parts, namely, general and 
specific. The general regulations 
will be broad enough to cover all 
requirements and will be made 
more or less permanent. The speci- 
fic regulations will be, in effect, in- 
terpretations of the general pro- 
visions similar to what we now 
have in the operating manuals. 

Operating Manuals 

In regard to operating manuals, 
the association never has been 
thoroughly sold on this idea. In- 


: bers—ditchdiggers. 











‘T AM AN INDIVIDUAL” 


Thinking Things Through, an Artist Reveals That Being 
an “Individual” Is Not All it’s Cracked Up to Be. 


ANONYMOUS 








(Permission to reprint this 

Entering the big doors of stage 
six, I stood quietly for a moment 
to determine from the sounds the 
position of the company. Off in the 
dull darkness of the farthest cor- 
ner were murmurs and an occa- 
sional shout. It was strange: how 
like a symphony these voices 
sounded from a distance! They had 
a tempo, a rhythm, even an under- 
current of excitement like an 
ominous theme from Beethoven. 

I found my friend, the young 
actress. A hairdresser was arrang- 
ing her curls, a wardrobe woman 
fastening her dress. All three were 
in a big hurry. (Why is it we mo- 
tion picture actresses always ap- 
pear as though we are rushed to 
death when actually we use many 
hours of our working day just 
waiting, waiting?) After fussing 
for fifteen minutes over a head 
that was perfect before she began, 
the hairdresser left, saying in a 
professionally discontented tone, 
“T’ll be back and fix it before you 
do the scene.”” Having fastened all 
the hooks she could find, the ward- 
robe woman made a short speech 
on the way some actresses treat 
their clothes. 

Alone with my friend, I came to | 
the point. No beating around the 
bush, no handling my subject with | 
kid gloves. I waded in. 

“Why aren’t you a member of 
the Guild?” 

“Oh, are you going to start that 
too?” came the exasperated reply. 
“Can’t I work in one picture with- 
out having somebody pestering me 
about. joining that crazy Guild? I 
don’t want to belong. I don’t be- 
lieve in it. What good does it do 
anyway?” 

“Were you under contract three | 
years ago—in 1933? 

"Ven *’ 








| ing out numbers, fixing lights, yell- 


| rhythm 


article was very kindly granted by the Screen Guild Magazine.) 


your services; so are they. You’re 
hired, and can be fired, just as 
they. You have a job; so do they 
—and what’s more, they may be 
doing their particular jobs a whole 
lot better than you are doing 
yours.” 

I couldn’t resist that last dig. 

“Well, I won’t belong to the 
Guild, and that’s that. I am an in- 
dividual. I won’t let any organiza- 
tion take my individuality away 
from me.” 

What instinct told me that be- 
tween her notion of individuality 
and mine there lay a wide gulf? 
But a gulf not so wide that it 
could not be bridged by a memory, 
by a deflection on the things I had 
believed in just a year or so ago. 
If only I could retrace my steps, 
return to my old thoughts and re- 
live the awakening which had 
carved the gulf between us. Yes, 
I had once shared her strong belief 
in the omnipotence of self, but not 
now. How had this change come 
about? I should know. 

I left her dressing room, de- 
feated. Walking over to the set 
where men and women were call- 


ing names, talking about the pre- 
view the night before, I climbed 
on a high parallel where the 
below rose to give my 
thoughts and memories the solid 


What was this realization which 
freed me from this prison? What 
had happened all of a sudden? 

Just then: “Hey. » what the 
hell are you doing up there in the 
air?” 

I looked down and there was 
Butch, the chief gaffer on the set. 
I had known him since I first came 
out here three years ago. 

“T’m thinking,” I answered. 

He laughed up at me, his wide, 
cheery face shining, “Well, you 
sure picked a swell place to do it!” 

Butch walked away and I stared 
after him. A year ago, would any 
of those men spoken to me if they 
didn’t have to? Would any of them 
have called me by my first name— 
just like I was one of them? 

One of them. That was it! One 
of them. Now I knew what had 
actually made me break through 
my wall of shadow individualism. 
It was the new realization that a 
human being who does not succeed 
in inter-relating his life with the 
lives of other human beings like 
himself is just a lot of flesh, bones 
and vain ego wandering hopelessly 
around this earth for a few years; 
the paradoxical truth that only in 
human fellowship can one find 
genuine individuality. It was the 
emotional awakening that man can 








foundation of people and their 
sounds. 

I, too, had always liked to think 
of myself as an individual, a per- 
son strong and self-sufficient, not 
wanting — even guarding against 
the taint of the crowd. Even as 
a child I was so self-assertive that 
I was repeatedly sent home from 
school. In camp I fought for 
leadership, for some way to stand 
out as an individual — because I 





“Do you remember the fifty per|couldn’t endure being one of a 


93 


cent wage cut you took that year? 
“Of course.” 


| group. Free expression of my ego 
| was all that I cared about. 


My 


“Well, no organized employees | thoughts and decisions, I was con- 
in recognized labor unions had to} vinced, were always right—simply 


take that cut, did they? 
wouldn’t have had to take it either | 


—if they. had had a strong union.” | wasn’t particularly popular. 


“Labor unions!” 


Actors | because they were my own. 


I shouldn’t have to say that I 
But 


She was high- | that didn’t bother me: I was exist- 


ly disgusted. ‘That’s just the rea-| ing as myself and myself only, and 
son I won’t join the Guild. They’re that’s what I wanted more than 
trying to put us in the same class | anything else. 


as electricians, stage hands, bar- | 


Thus ran my reflections—a mud- 


You ought to} dle of memories—until I caught up 


know an actress is an artist—not| with the moment in my life when 


” 


a laborer 


a seemingly trivial incident 


“Naturally the producer wants | brought me, for the first time, face 
you to regard yourself as an artist, | to face with the cold truth: I had 
as an individual above the rank| become a person who was worth 
and file of your fellow workers. | precisely nothing, not only to so- 


Naturally. 


It’s exactly what he/| ciety, but worse still, to myself. 


wants — because an artist would | My behavior had cut me off from 


never object to working 16, 
hour at a stretch. 


demand such silly things as a six-| dominant ego, 
An artist is above all| su 


hour day. 
that kind of thing, you know. 
After all, artists don’t work—they 
create! 

“But — honestly — tell me just 
how and why you are really dif- 
ferent from these laborers you 
speak of. 


You’re paid money for | 


20|the very goal I was seeking. 
Only laborers | awoke suddenly to find that my 


| 


I 


my pretense of 
per-individuality, had become a 
fortress which would allow no one 
to pass, nor permit me to escape 
to the world of men and women— 
my fellow beings—which I was to 
discover held the only opportunity 
for the expression of true in- 
dividuality. 








stead of trying to regulate individ- 
ual airlines, it would seem to be 
more appropriate to regulate the 
airway itself. By the latter method, 
every user of a particular airway 
would have to meet identical re- 
quirements. This would include 
private aircraft as well as such 
foreign airlines as might, in the 
future, travel over American ter- 
ritory. To attempt to regulate sep- 
arately each airline, some of which 
use parts of the same airway, is 
certainly duplication and may re- 
sult in conflicting regulations. In- 
asmuch as the operating manuals 
are, in effect, created by what 
might be termed bargaining be- 
tween the individual airlines and 
the Government, it will be very 
remarkable if there does not al- 
ready exist several conflicting sets 
of regulations over the same air- 
ways. 
E. A. L.—Wedell-Williams 
On November 12, the Post Office 





Department heard the request of 
Eastern Airlines to take over 
Wedell-Williams Air Service. The 
pilots involved were naturally 
quite apprehensive as to what was 
to become of them. Accordingly, 
their Association was on hand to 
protect their interests. As it turn- 
ed out, the Eastern Airlines volun- 
tarily came forward and told the 


Post Office Department that they 
intended to absorb the Wedell- 
Williams pilots with full seniority. 





HAVE YOU? 





HAVE YOU PURCHASED 
YOUR EMBLEM? If not, it is 
waiting for you at Headquarters. 
The cost is fifty cents. You may, 
in this way, identify yourself as 
an AIR LINE PILOT in good 
standing. 


| not stand alone for very long, the 
| sober understanding that an isolat- 
| ed individual is soon a lot of dead 
| cells rotting in an unfriendly soil. 
| But man as part of a social whole, 
|man as a brother to man, I saw, | 
could possess immortality, an in- 
dividuality that would never die. 

Then I knew it would be impos- 
sible to persuade that actress. 
Something would have to happen 
to her, something deep within her 
own consciousness and pool of 
|}emotions. Something—anything— 
would have to shake her limitless 
confidence in her capacity to live 
without the warmth of fellowship. 
And not until that happened could 
an intellectual discussion of the 
human and practical value of co- 
operation, the Guild, even begin. 
Life would have to strike one of 
its below-the-belt punches before 
she could start to think through 
the problem. 

Yes, she won the argument. To- 
day, she is not a member of the 
Guild; nor will she be until time— 
as it will—shows her that a true 
individual must combine his life 
with others around him, both in his 
social and professional worlds. 


I came down from the parallel: 
the assistant director, yelled, ‘All 
the artists on the set!’”’ I passed my 
friend, an artist and individual in 
proud loneliness. I went on—a 
small part of the huge complex of 
life. But not lonely. 








Stratosphere 
Experiment 


Thwarted 


A 10-mile-an-hour wind thwart- 
ed the attempt of Dr. Jean Piccard 
and Prof. John D. Ackerman to 


penetrate the stratosphere with a 
pilotless balloon at St. Cloud. Air- 
port, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Two balloons were demolished 
by the wind before the two scien- 
tists gave up their attempt to ex- 
plore the stratosphere with a full 
set of instruments. Instead three 
small rubber balloons, with only 
pressure temperature humidity 
measuring devices, were released. 





The balloon, which was to carry 
a full set of automatic radio-con- 
trolled recording devices, was so 
badly damaged that it will be nec- 
essary to build a new one before 





Birds Have 
Right of Way 


Airplane pilots are warned not 
to argue the right of way with 
birds now numerous in the lower 
air. Dr. Frederick C. Lincoln, 
war-time flier and a division chief 
in the Biological Survey stated 
that most planes travel at a higher 
altitude than the millions of birds 
now going South and there is not 
much chance of interference. But 
when taking off and landing pilots 
should avoid the migrators, espe- 
cially the larger waterfowl. 
According to the Doctor: “If an 
airplane at a low altitude and fly- 
ing at 100 miles an hour strikes 
a duck weighing two or three 
pounds and going 40 to 50 miles 
an hour, it can be serious. Wild 
ducks have an average flying speed 
of about 40 to 50 miles an hour 
with a top of perhaps 70.” 
Doctor Lincoln said the fastest 
flying birds probably were the 
swift and the duck hawk, or per- 
egrine falcon. During the World 
War a plane flying 68 miles an 
hour was circled by a swift, the 
bird probably attaining a speed of 
100 miles an hour. A hunting duck 
hawk, timed with a stop watch, 
reached a speed calculated at 165 
to 180 miles an hour. 

The instinct which leads birds to 
migrate over the same route, year 
after year and generation after 
generation, probably accounts for 
the fact that increasing plane 
travel has had little effect upon 
the course of their flights, he said. 


Clark Howell 
Dies 


Clark Howell Sr., 73, editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution and Dem- 
ocratic national committeeman 
from Georgia, died on November 
14, at his home in Atlanta. 

Howell was born in Barnwell 
County, S. C. in 1863, the son of 
the late Capt. Evan P. and Julia 
A. Howell, pioneer citizens of 
Atlanta. He was graduated from 
the University of Georgia and 
worked for the Constitution, of 
which his father was editor. He 
succeeded the late Henry W. Grady 
as managing editor upon Grady’s 
death in 1889. In 1897, upon the 
retirement of his father, he be- 
came editor and president of the 
company. 

Air line pilots will remember 
Clark Howell for his tolerant atti- 
tude while chairman of President 
Roosevelt’s Federal Aviation Com- 
mission. 


Harry Richman 
Has 


Narrow Escape 























Harry Richman, radio and stage 
entertainer, narrowly escaped an 
accident in landing his plane at 
the Sunbury airport recently. As 
the ship reached the ground the 
left tire blew out and the plane 
swayed crazily. 

Richman was on his way from 
New York to Chicago in “Lady 
Peace” (what’s in a name?), the 
ship he and Air Mail Pilot Dick 
Merrill flew across the Atlantic 
not so long ago. 

Richman also announced his en- 
try in the $75,000 Paris Soir flight 
for next May. 


NEW AND SIMPLER 
TEST FOR SYPHILIS 


According to recent informa- 
tion, there is a new and much 
simpler test to determine the pres- 
ence of the syphilis germ in the 
blood stream. This test is known 
as the Kline Test and amounts to 
the dropping of a chemical op the 
skin of the q¥m and watching the 
reaction. ‘From all reports the re 



























future experiments can be made. 


sults areyaccurate and conclusive. 
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Alligators May 
Travel by Air 


According to Second Assistant 
Postmaster General Harllee 
Branch, alligators have a perfect 
right to fly as mail passengers on 
the air lines and can demand all 
due courtesy while aloft. How- 
ever, there are a few stipulations. 
They must pay their fares in ad- 
vance; they can’t be over twenty 
inches long; they cannot eat or 
drink enroute; nor can they walk 
up and down the aisle for exercise 
and climb in the other passengers’ 
laps. 

Mr. Branch did not discriminate 
in favor of alligators. He said that 
hereafter any animal classified as 
harmless by the Post Office De- 
partment may fly. 


AIR TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 


Imperial Airways reports that 
one of its customers has chartered 
a big passenger plane and trans- 
formed it into a flying showroom 
for electrical devices of various 
kinds. Demonstrators and _ sales- 
men will accompany the ship which 

now on a tour of Continental 
ties. Customers will be invited 
ut to the airport to do their buy- 
ing. 





AN IDEA 
Larry Hughes, business manager 
Rock County airport, was fined 
90 and costs for hunting geese 
om an airplane near Beloit, Wis. 


LaGUARDIA 


(Continued from Page 1) 
War Bird 

During the World War he served 
; a War Bird, holding the ranks 
' First Lieutenant, Captain and 
lajor. He commanded the 8th 
entre Aviation School and Amer- 
an Flying Force on the Italian 
ront. There he was attached to 
iy and night bombing squadrons. 
jis outstanding services won for 
lim the War Cross and Knight 
ommander of the Crown of Italy. 
In 1919 he won Al Smith’s va- 
int chair as president of the New 
ork Board of Aldermen. All dur- 
ng his unusual career he waged a 
constant and bitter fight against 
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e Drys. He was known as the 
“Flying Congressman,” serving as 
member of the United States 
House of Representatives from 
1918 until 1921 and again from 
1923 until 1933. When the old 
cronies of Capitol Hill meet to 
swap yarns they still recall the 


time that LaGuardia, in order to 

drive home a point during a heat- 

ed tariff debate on the floor of the 

House, waved a raw beefsteak un- 

der surprised Congressional noses. 
Stages Comeback 

He lost his seat in Congress 
when the Democrats swept .into 
power on the Roosevelt popularity 
wave. Just at-the time when 
everyone thought he had drifted 
into obscurity, he staged a come- 
back, smashing the Tammany Tiger 
and the so-called Recovery Party 
to become the Mayor of New York 
City for the term of 1934-37. His 
fine record as Mayor of New York 
City parallels his entire life. 

On March 1, 1936, he spoke at 
the famous Town Hall meeting of 
Washington. When his critics in 
a vast audience were asked to 
question him about the way he had 
been. running New York City, the 
only question asked was: ‘‘What 
will. be necessary to have you -re- 
sign your position as Mayor of 
New York. City and-come down 
and run the city of Washington?” 

Disproves Saying 

Mayor LaGuardia knocks into. a 
cocked hat that old saying that pi- 
lots can do nothing but fly. - La- 
Guardia has ‘proved himself not 
only a pilot capable of flying well 
enough to be twice decorated but 
has also proved himself.a-fair, éf- 
ficient and-fearless pilot for six 
million ‘people. pee 











SENIORITY PLAN 
APPROVED BY 1936 CONVENTION 


This seniority plan had its origin in the 1934 Convention. It was revised and 
amended by the 1936 Convention. Delegates on the Seniority Committees of both these 
conventions are to be commended for their efficient handling of a very difficult subject. 








SENIORITY 

1. DEFINITION: Seniority is a rule by which employees who are engaged in similar occupations 
are graded or ranked with respect to each other in a particular company, and a procedure by which the 
rule is applied to determine the rights and equities of the individual. 

2. PURPOSE: The purpose of seniority is to provide an impartial method of protecting and pre- 
serving individual rights and equities which accrue by reason of the duration of employment with a par- 
ticular employer. It provides an incentive to stay in one place and with one company and creates feelings 
of security and loyalty, thus improving efficiency. It discourages favoritism 

3. BENEFITS: Seniority affords to the older employee priority in the selection of runs and 
vacation periods, protection against demotions, transfers, and lay-offs, and, in general, determines the 


individual rights of employees to any privilege o1 protection which may arise or b ssary from 
time to time as an incident of employment. 


and discrimination. 





THE RULE 


4. GENERAL RULE: The seniority or rank of employees with respect to each other is determined 
by their relative durations of employment with a particular employer or division thereof; the person hav- 
ing longest service with the company ranking first, the one next in length of service, second, and so on. 
The length of service starts from the time a person is employed by the company in a particular capacity, 
and runs until the employment ceases, or the capacity changes, as specifically provided herein. 


5. EXCEPTIONS: In cases of proved incompetency, seniority may be overruled and set aside; pro- 
vided that such overruling and adjudging of incompetency is determined by a joint committee composed 
of representatives elected by the employees and of representatives of the employer; and provided further 
that in the event of disagreement of such committee the matter shall be arbitrated by a proper agency of 
the Government. 


6. CLASSIFICATION: There are two general classes of seniority lists, i. e.: First, the Master 
Seniority List, which includes all pilots in the employment of the company; Second, the Division Seniority 
List, which contains the names of all pilots on any division of the company. Each of these lists is further 
subdivided into a general list which contains the names of all first pilots and copilots in the order of their 
employment, and a separate list containing only the names of those pilots who have acquired first pilot 
senority. 


For purposes of seniority, reserve pilots are to be considered first pilots. 
A division is that section of an air line which determines the length of a pilot’s run. 


7. COPILOTS: The seniority of copilots starts from the time the copilot is first employed by the 
company as a copilot and accumulates throughout his employment on flying status. 


Seniority does not accumulate while a copilot is temporarily laid off, but such seniority as he may have 
accumulated prior to lay-off attaches when he is re-employed. 


When a copilot is assigned to ground duty his copilot seniority ceases to accumulate. 


Promotion to first pilot does not cause copilots seniority to cease accumulating, since should the pilot 
subsequently be demoted to copilot through no fault of his own, he would take his former place at the 
head of the copilot seniority list. 


When a copilot resigns or is released for cause all seniority is cancelled. 


8. FIRST PILOTS: The seniority of first pilots is determined from the time a pilot is actually 
engaged as first pilot in scheduled air line duty. 


Interruptions to continuous duty resulting from leaves of absence in excess of ninety days are de- 
ductible. 


VISUAL ACUITY 


(Continued from Page 1) 
will carry it as far as possible 
within safe limits. 
Concerning distant vision, of 
course you know our new regula- 
tion in which we require a pilot to 
have 20/20 vision in each eye 
separately before we will permit 
him to take the test for his rating. 
We will then consider issuing him 
a certificate of competency from 
time to time until his vision 
reaches a point of approximately 
20/40 in each eye separately. It 
is doubtful whether we will as- 
sume the responsibility of pilots 
whose visions become worse than 
20/40 in each eye operating on air 
lines. This should give your pilots 
plenty of latitude. The pilots whose 
visions are 20/40 should wear cor- 
recting lenses to bring their vision 
to 20/20, if possible. 
Very truly yours, 
/s/ R. E. WHITEHEAD, M. D., 
Chief, Medical Section. 

We suggest that all of our mem- 
bers fully familiarize themselves 
with the data in Dr. Whitehead’s 
letter so that they will know to 
what extent corrections by the use 
of glasses are allowable. 

Lovell Gives Information 

Mr. Arthur J. Lovell, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen 
was also written and an excerpt 
from his reply follows: 

“As indicated in my letter of 
October 16th the physical exam- 
inations of railroad employees and 
the periodic re-examinations of 
such employees in the service in- 
cludes visual acuity, hearing, heart 
action, etc. In the employment of 
transportation employees visual 
acuity of 20/20 or normal vision 
without glasses is required, but it 
is not an abnormal condition with 
humanity in general for the vision 
to change with advancing age. On 
practically all Class I railroads 
and in fact on almost all railroads 
in the United States, transporta- 
tion employees are required to 
undergo a visual test periodically 
and if glasses are necessary to 
bring their vision up to normal 





When a pilot resigns or is released for cause all seniority is cancelled. 


PROCEDURE 


9. PAY: The salaries of copilots and base pay of first pilots are determined by the length of service 
shown on the Master Seniority List irrespective of division seniority. 


10. PROMOTION: When pilots are promoted from copilot to first pilot, the pilot having the most 
seniority on the Master Seniority List shall be given the promotion, regardless of division seniority. 


Promotions to executive positions are not governed by seniority. 


11. DEMOTION: An executive or other ground employee who is returned to flying duty shall re- 
tain master and division seniority he had at the time of his promotion and if anyone is released to make 
room for him it shall be the junior copilot on the Master List, except that after four years as an executive 
or ground employee all pilot ‘seniority is cancelled. 


For the purposes of maintainging proper seniority any chief pilot not flying a regularly scheduled 
run shall be defined as an executive. 


When it b ary to eliminate first pilots the junior first pilot on the Master List is reduced 
to copilot and the junior copilot on the Master List is the one released. 


12. LAY-OFF: A person who has been laid off through no fault of his own may retain his accumu- 
lated seniority and may exercise his rights when the company again hires pilots, provided that his seniority 
may not be augmented while away, but must resume where he left off. 


13. TRANSFERS. 


(a) VOLUNTARY: At no time may a pilot or copilot of greater seniority deliberately “bump” an- 
other pilot from his run. However, when a run is vacated or a new run put on, the pilot or copilot, as the 


case may be, having greatest seniority on the Master Seniority List, is given preference should he bid for 
the vacant run. 





Where a pilot elects to exercise his right to voluntarily transfer to another division, his Division Sen- 
iority ceases to accumulate on the division he leaves, and he starts to accumulate new seniority on the new 
division from the date of transfer, and becomes junior to those who may already be on the division. 


(b) INVOLUNTARY: When a run is taken off releasing a number of pilots, the copilots with the 
least seniority on the Master List, wherever they may be, are the ones to be released from the company. 
The first pilots with the least seniority on the Master List, wherever they may be, are the ones to be de- 
moted to copilots. The junior men on the Division List of the division from which the run has been re- 
moved will, if their Master Seniority permits, fill the vacancies created by the demotions of the men on the 
Master List wherever these vacancies may occur. In the assigning of the junior division men to their new 
posts, the choice of runs is to be determined by their relative positions on the Master List. 


In all cases of involuntary transfers the Division Seniority acquired on the previous division shall 
attach to the new division and be considered a part thereof. 


If the run is later put back on, the former pilots and copilots who were removed may have first claim 
to their old runs. If they exercise this option, they take with them the Division Seniority acquired on their 
temporary assignment, and can thereafter claim no Division Seniority there. The effect is the same as 
though they had never left their original division. However, if they elect to remain where they are their 


transfer will then be considered voluntary, and they will sacrifice any Division Seniority which they may 
have brought with them. 


(c) IN GENERAL: Whenever a pilot transfers to a division where he holds previously acquired 
Division Seniority this previously acquired seniority shall be added to the total of his seniority on this 
division, provided, however, in no case shall the total of all Division Seniority on the system exceed his 
total service on the Master List, and provided further that previously acquired Division Seniority shall not 
grant superior rights in effecting transfers. . 


14. MERGERS. 


(a) MERGER OF DIVISIONS: Where two or more divisions are merged, in whole or in part, the 
merged divisions or parts of divisions shall be treated as a new division and Division Seniority shall com- 
mence thereon as of the date of the merger. The runs on this new division shall be assigned to the 
pilots of the merged divisions having highest rank on the Division Seniority Lists of the divisions affected. 


In the event the through runs are discontinued, the pilots shall return to their former di 
out loss of Division Seniority, the rule for involuntary transfers applying. 


(b) When two or more air lines are joined either by merger, consolidation, sale, purchase ot: aitian: 
wise, the Master Seniority Lists of the companies concerned shall be combined. 
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they are required to wear such 
| glasses while in service. It is also 
|}a very general requirement for 
such employees to carry an extra 
| pair of glasses for emergency use 
in event of breakage of their reg- 
ular glasses. This arrangement 
has worked out very satisfactorily 
to all concerned, although some 
employees have complained of the 
extra cost. However, the extra 
glasses do not have to be in expen- 
sive frames and many oculists will 
furnish two pair of lenses at a 
reduced rate when ordered at the 
same time. 

“It is my opinion that conditions 
confronting air line pilots in the 
actual performance of their work 
are no different from those con- 
fronting locomotive firemen and 
locomotive engineers, and as a 
matter of fact I think the advan- 
tage would be in favor of the pilot 
as they do not have to contend 
with steam and smoke or other 
similar conditions which are al- 
ways evident on a steam locomo- 
tive, and in a modern cabin plane 
I cannot conceive of any condition 
confronting a pilot that would be 
aggravated in any way or made 
more hazardous by reason of the 
fact that the pilot was wearing 
properly fitted glasses.” 

Extra Glasses 

Your attention is directed to the 
part of Mr. Lovell’s letter. which 
deals with the carrying of an extra 
pair of glasses for emergency. use 
in the event of breakage, etc. 

Headquarters recently. sent a 
letter to all members, calling at- 
tention to a new type of colored 
sun goggles. The particular lens 
which goes to make up these gog- 
gles is called the Anti-Glare No. 2. 
It has been developed in accord- 
ance with United States Navy 
specifications and is of prescrip- 
tion quality. That is, it can be 
ground to any degree of correction 
necessary. 

On September 16 and November 
9, the attention of all members was 
directed to discounts offered on op- 
tical equipment by the American 
Optical Company and Bausch and 
Lomb. 
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Air Officials 
From Latin America 
‘Visit U. S. 


By invitation of the Department 
of State, on behalf of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, the National Air Race 
Association and the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of Amer- 
ica, civil aviation chiefs of 10 
Latin American Governments vis- 
ited the United States to attend 
the National Air Races in Los An- 
geles, September 5, 6, and 7. 

The officials who participated 
were: 

Col. Jorge Jordan, Chief, Air 
Forces, Bolivia. 

Com. Augustin Magnan, Direc- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics, Chile. 

Agustin Parla, Inspector Gener- 
al of Airports, Cuba. 

Lt. Col. Pedro Ivanoff, Inspec- 
tor General of Aviation, Costa 
Rica. 

Maj. Cosme Rennella, Chief, De- 
partment of Civil Aviation, Ecua- 
dor. j 

Capt. Arturo Letona, Air Corps, 
Guatemala. 

Maj. A. Galves Perez, 
Civil Aviation, Mexico. 

Gen. Gustavo Abaunza, Sub- 
Secretary of Aviation, Nicaragua. 

Maj. Victor Urbieta Rojas, Air 
Corps, Paraguay. 

Maj. Miguel Rodriguez, Com- 
mandant, First Air Corps Group, 
Venezuela. 

Guests of Pan American 

The visitors proceeded to the 
United States as guests of Pan 
American Airways and Pan Amer- 
ican Grace Airways, entering the 
country at Miami, Fla. and 
Brownsville, Tex., where they 
were met by officials of the De- 
partment of State and the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. A majority of 
the group entered the country at 
Brownsville, and these officials 
were flown from Brownsville to 
Los Angeles in two Navy trans- 
port airplanes which had been 
loaned to the Department of Com- 
merce for this purpose. Those en- 
tering the United States at Miami 
were guests of Eastern Air Lines, 
Delta Air Lines, and American 
Airlines as far as El Paso, where 
they joined the group in the Navy 
planes. 

En route to their ports of em- 
barkation for the return flight to 
their native countries, at the con- 
clusion of the National Air Races, 
they were guests of the exposi- 
tions at San Diego, Fort Worth, 
and Dallas. 


Chief, 





(Air Commerce Bulletin.) 


P.A.L. HONORS: 
William B. Stout | 





Observing the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the first 
Detroit-Grand Rapids Air Line, 
Pennsylvania Air Lines, present 
operator of the route, honored 
William B. Stout, plane designer 
and founder of the line which was 
established between those cities on 
August 2, 1926. 


Mr. Stout gained fame for his 
design of the all-metal Ford trans- 
port planes which were produced 
by the airplane division of the 
Ford Motor Company and which 
became famous as the most widely 
used passenger, mail and express 
transports in the country. 

On the anniversary flight a 
transport capable of flying 180 
miles an hour, as compared with 
the 100 miles an hour speed of the 
planes flown in 1926, was used. 








According to Pilot Richard 
McMakin, he has just returned 
from a honeymoon in Cuba. 
We are glad to assist in pub- 
licizing this happy event. Dick, 
if you are kidding this time, it’s 
just too bad because it’s now in 
print. CONGRATULATIONS! 














DECISION ON T.W.A. APPLICATION APPEALED 


Hearing on Exceptions Scheduled for December Fourth, Before I. C. C. 


(Continued from October issue) 

The measure was sent to con- 
ference and as reported by the 
conference committee the provi- 
sion relating to off - line service 
was substantially that of the meas- 
ure as originally enacted by the 
House, except that it was limited 
to services of air- mail carriers. 
Upon the statement of the con- 
ferees that a mistake had been 
made, the matter was referred 
back to conference and was im- 
mediately reported by the second 
conference committee with the ad- 
dition of the provision here under 
consideration, i. e.: 

If the Commission shall find af- 
ter like application, notice, and 
hearing that the public convenience 
and necessity requires additional 
service or schedules and such serv- 
ice or schedules do not tend to in- 
crease the cost of air-mail trans- 
portation, it may permit the insti- 
tution and maintenance of such 
schedules and prescribe the fre- 
quency thereof. 


Counsel for the Department 
urge that under the Act any new 
off-line service which would be 
competitive is absolutely forbid- 
den, and any which would not be 
competitive may be inaugurated 
without any prior approval what- 
soever. No opinion is expressed 
concerning the initial or ultimate 
determination of the question of 
competition, but since counsel ex- 
press the further view that no “air- 
mail contractor can put in off-line 
service under the law,” they ap- 
parently conceive that it is im- 
possible to establish any new off- 
line service which would not be 
competitive. Premised upon this 
view they urge that the provision 
under consideration merely per- 
mits the carriers, if they so desire, 
to seek permission to operate ad- 
ditional schedules on their mail 
routes or on such off-line routes 
as Congress expressly exempted 
from the prohibition. 


Not only can we not agree that 
the language of the Act warrants 
any such construction, but we be- 
lieve that whatever foundation 
therefore might be found in the 
language is completely negatived 
by a consideration of the forego- 
ing history of the Act. As already 
shown, both in the measure as it 
passed the House and in one of the 
Bills introduced in the Senate, pro- 
vision was expressly made for the 
filing of application against unfair 
practices, competitive off-line serv- 
ices, and new service inaugurated 
on-line through the scheduling of 
competitive non-mail flights. Since 
there was then no provision for 
application to us for permission to 
establish new service, the neces- 
sary inference from the provision 
as it stood at the time is that the 
carriers were free to inaugurate 


such service without permission. | 


This fact, together with the sub- 


, sequent Senate amendment spe- 
cifically authorizing new off-line | 


service and the “correction” of the 
first conference report by adding 
the present provision authorizing 
us to permit “additional service or 
schedules,”’ make it impossible to 
escape the conclusion that Con- 
gress intended to authorize, and 
did in fact authorize, a further ex- 
emption from the prohibition 
against new off - line service. 
Whether the authority thus con- 
ferred upon us extends to the au- 
thorization of off-line service which 
would be competitive, or whether 
the prohibition is absolute in that 
respect, was, as previously stated 
herein, expressly reserved by di- 
vision 3 for consideration upon the 
merits of the case. 

The decision of the division is 
affirmed and the proceeding will 
be reassigned for hearing. 
SPLAWN, Commissioner, dissent- 
ing: 

The clause of the paragraph 
which we are called upon to con- 
strue obviously refers to addition- 
al service or schedules on an off- 
line route in existence at the time 
the air mail act was amended. It 
does not refer to the establishing 
of additional routes for off - line 
service beyond those routes in ex- 
istence at the time the amendment 


became effective. The paragraph 
is clearly a sort of grandfather 
clause recognizing the existence of 
off-line competitive service operat- 
ed by air-mail contractors prior 
to July 1, 1935, and of seasonal 
schedules regularly maintained 
during the year prior to that date. 

Proposals were submitted to the 
appropriate committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House which would 
have authorized air lines to put in 
new off-line routes after obtaining 
a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity from us. All these pro- 
posals failed in committee as they 
failed on the floor of each House. 
In neither the Senate nor the 
House bill before the conferees 
was there any provision author- 
izing us to grant a certificate of 
convenience and necessity for a 
new or additional off-line route. 
The conferees were made up of the 
senior members of the respective 
committees. They knew that 
amendments conferring upon the 
Commission authority to grant 
such certificates had failed. It is 
therefore not reasonable to believe 
they would have inserted such a 
provision in the final conference 
draft without calling attention to 
it. In view of the opposition which 
had defeated these proposals, both 
in the House and the Senate when 
the respective bills were being 
drawn, it is to be assumed that if 
any such provision had been in- 
serted by the conferees a point of 
order would have been raised 
against it. 

Applicant requests us to issue 
under section 15 of the Air Mail 
Act of 1934, as amended in 1935, 
a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity in the form of a 
permit to institute and maintain 
service over a new route for trans- 
portation, by airplane, of passen- 
gers and express between Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., via Winslow, Ariz., 
and Las Vegas, Nev. That route 
is off the line of applicant’s regu- 
larly maintained route between 
New York and Los Angeles over 
which it transports passengers and 
express and also mail under con- 
tract awarded by the Postmaster 
General. The: Congress has not 
granted us any authority to hear 
and determine such an application. 

Section 15 forbids an air-mail 
contractor “to maintain passenger 
or express service off the line of 
his air-mail route which in any 
way competes with passenger or 
express service available upon an- 
other air-mail route, except that 
| off-line competitive service which 
has been regularly maintained on 
and prior to July 1, 1935, and 
such seasonal schedules as may 
|have been regularly maintained 
during the year prior to July 1, 
| 1935, may be continued if restrict- 
|ed to the number of schedules and 
to the stops scheduled and in ef- 
|fect during such period or sea- 
json.” There is no restriction of 
any kind against the establishment 
of non-competitive off-line routes. 


The same section gives us juris- 
diction to inquire into allegations, 
contained in any application filed 
by the Postmaster General or any 
interested air-mail contractor, of 
adverse effects upon the general 
| transport business or earnings up- 
lon an air-mail route caused (1) 
iby an unfair practice of another 
air- mail contractor, (2) by any 
competitive air- transport service 
supplied by an air-mail contractor 
off the line of his prescribed air- 
mail route, or (3) by any service 
inaugurated by such contractor 
after July 1, 1985, through the 
scheduling of competitive non-mail 
flights over an air-mail route. 
After hearings upon such applica- 
tion and upon certain findings of 
fact as to unfairness, public con- 
venience and necessity, and effect 
of the practice or service com- 
plained of upon receipts and ex- 
penses of an air-mail contractor, 
we may order the practice or com- 
petitive service discontinued or re- 
stricted. Section 15 then concludes 
with the following provision: 

If the Commission shall find 
after like application, notice, and 
hearing that the public conven- 
ienee and necessity requires addi- 














tional service or schedules and 
such service or schedules do not 
tend to increase the cost of air- 
mail transportation, it may per- 
mit the institution and mainte-" 
nance of such schedules and pre- 
scribe the frequency -thereof. The 
compensation of any air-mail con- 
tractor shall be withheld during 
any period that it continues to vi- 
olate any order of the Commission 
or any provisions of this Act. 

The majority opinion claims jur- 
isdiction of this application upon 
the provision quoted. The words, 
“additional service,” afford the 
sole basis for the decision. If 
those words which appear in the 
first portion of the provision mean 
additional routes, how shall the last 
part of the sentence be interpret- 
ed which specifies that we may 
permit only the institution of 
“schedules”? The report in ef- 
fect finds that the word “sched- 
ules” includes additional off - line 
routes although section 15 at the 
outset makes a distinction between 
“routes” and “services or sched- 
ules” upon such routes. Other por- 
tions of the Act make a similar dis- 
tinction. Some deal only with 
routes, as such. See sections 3(a) 
to (e) inclusive, sections 4, 6(a}, 
6(b), 11, and 16. Others deal with 
routes and separately with trips, 
schedules, stops, ete., upon such 
routes. See Section 3(f) in con- 
nection with air-mail and non-mail 
schedules; section 6(e) in connec- 
tion with reasonable rates for air- 
mail routes and maintenance of 
non-mail schedules over’ such 
routes. A reading of those sec- 
tions as well as of section 15 shows 
clearly that routes, services and 
schedules are not synonymous 
terms. 


The majority also disregards the 
words, “like application,” in the 
provision heretofore quoted. The 
application here is in no way like 
the application described in Sec- 
tion 15. Neither that section nor 
any other provides for the filing 
of any application of the kind be- 
fore us which requests permission 
to institute a new off-line route. 
It is not an application by an in- 
terested air-mail contractor alleg- 
ing any adverse effects arising 
from the three specified injurious 
acts. If the route is non-competi- 
tive, it may be instituted without 
permission from us; if competitive, 
it is prohibited. In neither case 
have we jurisdiction. 

The provision in question while 
not free from ambiguity may, how- 
ever, be interpreted reasonably 
and in conformity with the first 
portion of section 15 of which it is 
a part, as giving us jurisdiction 
only to receive and pass upon ap- 
plications to institute additional 
schedules upon off-line competitive 
routes regularly maintained on or 
prior to July 1, .1935. 

The Congress has not given us 
general regulatory power over 
transportation of passengers or ex- 
press by common carriers by air- 
plane. It has reserved that power 
and exercised it to impose posi- 
tive restrictions upon every air- 
mail contractor to prevent compe- 
tion which may adversely affect the 
services of other air-mail contrac- 
tors, and has conferred no juris- 
diction upon us to issue an advi- 
sory opinion whether an off-line 
route, old or new, is or may be 
competitive, or is or may be in the 
public interest. Yet that is all our 
decision will amount to after hear- 
ings upon the application before 
us. As there is clearly no express, 
provision to justify us in exercis- 
ing jurisdiction, there is also noth- 
ing to support the theory that we 
have jurisdiction by necessary im- 
plication to carry out the limited 
authority granted us in connection 
with the prescribing of reasonable 
rates of compensation for trans- 
porting the mail. Such authority 
is in no way dependent upon an 
authority to permit or prohibit an 
additional off-line route over which 
only non-mail service is to be per- 
formed. ; 

The result of holding that we 
have jurisdiction and proceeding 
with a hearing is that we will de- 
cide in advance the merits of a 


Stowaway Causes 


Plane Crash 


According to a newsletter from 
Aero Insurance Underwriters, a 
very charming, talented and cour- 
ageous young lady, a transport 
pilot, who observed a stowaway 
peering at her from under the 
seats during a take-off was so 
startled that she opened the door 
and jumped out, neglecting to stop 
the engine. The stowaway was 
killed in the subsequent crash, but 
being a mouse, the Claim Depart- 
ment was not called upon. 





New Service 
Between 
Wash. and Ottawa 


As a result of the establishment 
of service by Canadian Colonial 
Airways, Ltd., between Buffalo 
and Toronto, four-hour air service 
between Washington and Ottowa, 
Canada, will soon be inaugurated. 

American Airlines will operate 
connecting service from Buffalo to 
Cleveland, and Pennsylvania Air 
Lines from Cleveland to Washing- 
ton. 

Canadian Colonial Airways, Ltd. 
has made arrangements with the 
Bureau of Air Commerce and the 
State Department to use Buffalo 
as an airport of entry. The Canad- 
ian airline now operates between 
Montreal and Toronto. 


CHILEAN AIRLINES 
COVER LONG ROUTE 


Recently the Chilean Ministry 
of National Defense authorized the 
extension of the Lloyd Boliviano 
airline services to Africa on the 
understanding that Chilean airlines 
will be allowed to go to La Paz in 
an extension to Bolivia. With the 
forthcoming link to Magallanes in 
the south, the Chilean airlines will 
cover one of the longest routes on 
the continent. 











operated, properly may be made 
the subject of complaint upon the 
grounds enumerated in Section 15 
of the act. 


The application should be dis 
missed for want of jurisdiction. 

I am authorized to state that up- 
on further consideration of the rec- 
ord herein Chairman Mahaffie is of 
the opinion that the report of divi- 
sion 8, of which he was a mem- 
ber, should be reversed, and that 
he and Commissioner Caskie con- 
cur in this expression. 

I am authorized to say that 
Commissioner Lee concurs in this 
interpretation of Section 15 of the 
act. 


_ Commissioner Tate did not par- 
ticipate in the disposition of this 
proceeding. 


By the Commission 


George B. McGinty, 


Secretary. 
(SEAL) 


1 Counsel for both the Department ané 
the applicant also refer to Postmas- 
ter General’s order No. 8408 of February 
14, 1936, and the underlying opinion of 
the Solicitor of the Department, copie 
Sete. ae ene eee Se 
argument. These related, in part, t? 
off-line service of another air-mail car- 
rier found to be competitive and aS 


have been regularly on 
prior to July 1, 1935, or to consist of 
seasonal schedules mainta!: 
during the year prior to July 1, 1936. 
As pointed out by the Solicitor for L- 


2H. R, 6511 introduced March 7, 1935, 
to amend ist of the 
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route which, when established and 


March 47, 1936; and’ 3. 
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